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INTRODUCTION. 


I N Natural Hiſtory, Fisxzs hold the third ſtation 
aſter man. As Quadrupeds occupy the terreſtrial, and 
Birds the ae rial regions of the globe. Fiſhes claim to J 
themſelves the dominion of that immenſe body of 1 
waters by which the earth is ſurrounded. And as that g 
is known greatly to exceed the dry land, they con- 15 
ſequently muſt, in proportion, exceed in number either | 
of the foregoing claſſes of animals. For though it muſt. 
be allowed that the. portion of ſpace allotted to the 
fight of Birds is infinitely more extenſive than that 
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| egg in a ſingle cod-fifh. 


appropriated to the uſe of Fiſhes, yet that ſpace 1s not 
inhabited by the feathered race, as the ocean is by its 


ſcaly tenants. As the former oaly inhabit, for a time, 


thoſe expanſive regions, they are obliged to alight on 
the earth in qrder to procure reſt and ſuſtenance. 


IMMENSITY OF NUMBERS At is reaſonable, there- 
fore, to ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants of the ocean greatly 
exceed in number either the beaſts or birds. How numer- 
ous this claſs of animals might be, is far beyond the 
limits of human comprehenſion, When we compare 
the variety of thoſe already known, with the number- 
leſs ſorts that muſt have hitherto efcaped human curio- 
fity, and at the ſame time conſider the amcing fecun- 
dity of which they are poſſeſſed, (a ſingle Fiſh being 
capable, it is ſaid, of producing eight or ten million: 
of its kind in a ſcaſon,) we are led to wonder how the 
ocean can find room for its inhabitants. Were it not 
for the calculations which naturaliſts have- been able to 
make, this account of their prolific powers would ex- 
ceed credibility; but Leuenboel, whoſe indefatigability 
and exaQueſs in experiments of this kind is not to be- 
doubted, computes, that there are no leſs than 9,344,009 
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INTRODUCTION. vii Th 
8 GENERATION. — The mode in which Fiſhes generate , ö . 
, varies according to their ſpecies, Whales, and ſome WS, | | 
n other ſorts, produce their young by means of coition; | A 
while the females of the ſpinous ſort dig holes in the 9 + 
bottoms of rivers, ponds, &. wherein. they depoſit Hi 
e- their ſpawn, which the male immediately i impregnates, 5 | j 
Iy by emitting on it a ſeminal fluid. For this purpoſe, at I | } 
- certain ſeaſons, many ſpecies enter the rivers, and j | 1 
he {© having made the neceſſary proviſion for giving being ! | [ 
to their young, retire again to the ſea, +4] 
DrsPos1TION FORK PREY,—The amazing-ſecundity EN þ N | 
of fiſhes, before deſcribed, would undoubtedly produce : v4 
a want of room, even in the immenſe depths they in- 1 
habit, were it not that the ſubſiſtence of one ſpecies 1 
depends on the deſtruction of another, An univerſal 1 


warfare prevails among them. The large devour the 
imall, even of their own ſpecies; and thoſe that eſcape; 
in their turn, become the tyrants of ſuch as are ſmaller | 
lity W than themſclves, The only way the ſmaller fry have 
to avoid this continual ſcene of hoſtility and violence, —— 4 
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4009 is by making their way into ſhoul places, where their 
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them. And this diſpoſition for preying on each other 
is not confined to any particular ſpot. Shoals of one 
ſpecies follow thoſe of another through vaſt tracts of 
the ocean, from the vicinity of the pole as far as the 
equator, 'Thus the cod, from the Banks of Newfound- 
land, purſue the whiting even to the moſt ſouthern 
parts of Spain. 


M1cxAaT10N,—A wonderful uniformity of conduct 
3s obſervable in many ſpecies. Some may be called 
Fiſhes of paſſage, while others never ſtir from the 
places in which they receive their being. Thus the 
herring has its firſt ſtation in thoſe frozen parts of the 
ocean which lie nearly under the north pole; from 
hence they regularly, every year, make their way, 
and after overſpreading the Irifh and German Seas, at 
length arrive in the Britiſh Channel. Their voyage is 
performed with the utmoſt regularity. The time of 
their departure, which ſeems to be regulated by a 
general approbatien, as they always aſſemble together 
before they let out, uſually takes place from the month 
of June to Auguſt, and during their progreſs, not a 
ſtraggler. from the general body is ever to be ſeen. 
The cauſe of the Migrations is not eafil yo be accounted 
RS 1 
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INTRODUCTION. in: 
for. Whetber the voyage is undertaken in queſt ot 


food ; whether they find a pleaſure in an annual change 


of climate ; or whether it proceeds from an appreben- 
ſion of viſits from ſome powerful enemy, at that ſeaſon, , 


were they toremain at home, is one of thoſe ſecrets of. 
nature that will never be accounted for. During theſe 
excurſions their numbers are much thinned. After 
having ſatisfied the voracity of various tribes, when they 
arrive at their appointed ſtations, they there become a 
further prey to mankind. 


CLasszs,—The there grand diviſions of the Fiſh- 
kind are the cetaceous, or whale kind; the cartilaginous, 
and the /ſþinozs. Of the firſt ſort are the whale kind; 


of the ſecond, naturaliſts make two diviſions, viz. thoſe 05 
which bring forth their young alive, and thoſe that 


produce ſpawn, Theſe laſt are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of ſpinous ; becauſe they are provided with ſmall 
ſharp bones to ſupport and ſtrengthen their muſcles; 
whereas thoſe that bring forth their young alive, ſuch 
as the ſkate and the thoraback, have only a very ſofs 


ſort of griſtles. There are, however, ſome ſpinous or 


liony ſiſhes, which bring forth their young alive; among 
which, ſome thin k, the eel might be placed. There 
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are likewiſe ſome Fiſh- which produce large eggs, in 
the manner of birds, with the yolk and white; and 
theſe are hatched in their bodies before they are ex- 

cluded. Some ſpecies are called leather · mouthed FHR; 
from having their teeth in the throat. 


ExTERNAL FoRMAT ION. — There is a great ſimi- 
larity in the ſhape of moſt Fiſh. The head is generally 
a little tapered, by which means they are able to 
traverſe, with greater eaſe, the fluid element they in- 
habit. The tail is extremely flexible, and in this lies 
their greateſt ſtrength; by bending it to the right and 
left, they repel the water behind, and thereby advance 
their head, with all the reſt of the body. The fins are 

chiefly uſed to poiſe the body, and keep it ſteady, and 
likewiſe to ſtop it when it is in motion. It is obſer- 
vable, that when a fiſh would turn to the left, it moves 
the fins on the right ſide; and when to the right, it 
plays the left; but the tail is the grand inftrument of 
progreſſive motion, The bodies of moſt Fiſh are fur- 
niſhed with ſcales, which are ſtrong in proportion to 
the dangers nature has expoſed them to. Theſe ſcales 
are generally beſmeared with a ſlimy liquor without; 
and under them, all over the body, there lies an oily 
ſubſtance, 
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lubſtance, which ſupplies the Fiſn with warmth and 
vigour. Their eyes are generally flat ; that form being 


moſt duet to the N in which they live. 


INTERNAL STuv Ms e their body is an 
air bladder; by means of which they are enabled to 


riſe or ſink in the water. When that is contracted, 


they ſink to the bottom; but when it is dilated, they 
riſe to the top. It has uſually been ſuppoſed, that this 
bladder is only a reſervoir of air, without which the 
Fiſh would not be able to breathe while under water 3 
but experiments have proved the foregoing to. be the 
uſe of it. Moſt Fiſh are furniſhed with teeth, or ſome- 
thing analogous thereto ; theſe teeth are not, however, 
deſigned for chewing, but only to retain their prey. 
They are placed in different poſitions, according to 
their manner of feeding ; in ſome they are fixed in the 
jaws, palate, and tongue, in others in the throat. 
Moſt Fiſh are provided with a tongue ; but ſome of 
them, as the carp, have none at all; inſtead of it they 
have a fleſhy palate. It is difficult to determine for 

what uſe their great Creator has beſtowed a tongue on 


Fiſh, That it does not ſerve them to form the voice, 


enn, ſinco they are mute; nor does it aſſiſt them 
84 . in 
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5 INTRODUCTION. 
|: in chewing, becauſe they ſwallow every thing whole ; 7 
Ft neither is it likely to be the organ of taſte; becauſe in _ 
1 almoſt every ſpecies, except the whale, it is of a griſtly 1 
| ' i ſubſtance. An uncertainty likewiſe prevails as to the # 
li; manner in which Fiſhes communicate to each other , 
31 their wants and deres. Every other tribe of animals 5 
64 [7 | has its peculiar cry, by which it is enabled to do this; 2 
3 Bb: but as Fiſh are univerſally allowed to be dumb, what 5 
| is mode they make uſe of for this purpoſe, has not fallen . 
MAE within the reach of man to determine, Some Fiſh ® 
is | have no throat, for the maw or ſtomach is placed next Y 
F their mouths ; but thoſe, whoſe bodies are long and L 
"IP lender, particularly the ee] kind, have a throat, though 7 
| they have no lungs. Notwithſtanding the ſtomach of 1 
0 a Fiſh has no ſenſible heat, yet it has a wonde ful 5 
1 faculty of digeſtion; ſince thoſe of the voracious kind Y 
1 ſwallow not only great numbers of other Fiſh, but b 
| | 4 even prawns, crabs, and lobſters, which their ſtomachs . 
| | | readily digeſt or diſſolve. Although water is the natural þ 
| i element of Fiſh, ſome ſorts have been kept alive, and ; 
1 | 1 = even fattened, out of it. Carps, when hung up in a cool 
1 cellar, in a fmall net, and covered with wet moſs, 
oy | may be fed and fattened with white bread, ſteeped in 


milk. Their heads, however, muſt be left at liberty. 
= Sp ConNnECTION 
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ConNECTION WITH THE OTHER CLASSES OF 
Ax1IMALS.—A connection between every claſs of 
animals is perceptible throughout the whole creation. 
This union takes place between man and quadrupeds in 
the ape; between beaſts and birds in the bat, and in 
more inſtances than a work of this kind will allow an 
inſertion of. Thus Fiſhes are united to quadrupeds by 
the ſea lion, ſeal, and other amphihious animals; to - 
birds by the flying fiſh; and to inſects by the nautilus. 
Even the marine productions approach animated nature 


in the polypus. 
| 5 ; 
. Uss For Foop,—Ingeneral the fleſh of Fiſhes yields 
G 5 little nouriſhment, and ſoon corrupts. It abounds in 
3 a groſs ſort of oil and water; and has but few volatile 

4 7 particles; which renders it leſs fit to be converted into 
0 0 the ſubſtance of our bodies; all ſorts of animals that 

k 9 abound moſt in active and volatile principles, being 
1d _ . . . ' 8 

N moſt proper for the aliment of mankind. It, however, 
” : generally digeſts and paſſes off the ſtomach very ſoon, 
ſs, 5 . 8 | . 

* upon which account it is the moſt proper food in ſome 
_ kinds of deſcaſes, when ſtronger nouriſhment would 
* be very prejudicial. Several forts of Fiſh are ſalted, in 

ON 


erder to preſerve them; aſter which they are dried 
Bs | with 
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with ſmoke; others are dried in the ſun before they 
are ſalted ; but all theſe preparations render them hard 
of digeſtion, The moſt uſnal way of cating them is 
| | <cither fried, roaſted, or boiled. 
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Tu Is ſort of h, as we have öbſerved, are en- 

dowed with lungs, wich which they breathe, bring 

forth their young alive, nouriſh them with their milk, 

and reſemble quadrupeds in their internal parts. 

Authors very much diſagree with reſpect to the ſize of 0 1 
this fiſh; John Faber aſſerts, that he ſaw one at Cor: 
0 ſica an hundred feet long; while Frederick Marten 1 
” inſiſts, that the largeſt Whales caught at Spitzbergen 1 11 
ſeldom exceed ſixty feet in length. It is however cer- 

i tain, that there are Whales * fize than thoſe 

” mentioned by Marten. 
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it was a Whale. They chaced him aſhore below. the 
| | By Hope- 
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FISHES 17 5 
| F 
Tur SPERMACETI WHALE. 
T HIS Whale differs much from any other : ir has j 
teeth, whereas the other has none; nor is the head | 
near ſo large, in proportion to the body, as that. of 1 
the toothleſs Whale. 1 
A 
In January, 2762, a Spermaceti Whale was brought | | 
into Greenland-Dock by a trading veſſel. Thoſe who 4 
were concerned in taking it, give the following ac- 1 
count of this fiſh, and the manner in which they 
killed it. 
As they were going through the Hope, they ſaw | 
ſomething floating at a diſtance, which appeared. to 4 
them like the maſt of a ſhip; but, as they approached 1 
it, they diſcovered it to be a large fiſh, and, upon 17 
ſeeing it caſt up a great quantity of water, concluded | 
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Hope-Point, and then went off to him in their boats, 
He ſeemed a motionleſs lump, his head and tail being 
_ ronicealed in the water. They firſt pierced the pro- 
minent parts; and, after having dug a bole tavelve in- 
ches deep, a great torrent of blood iſſued forth. Upon 
this they withdrew to a diſtance, and ſoon after the boat 
had paſſed him, (as the water was deep enough oyer 
his tail) he ſtruck the ground with ſuch violence, as to 
force up ſtones and mud to a great height in the air, 
They waited about three quarters of an hour, and then 
he expired with the moſt horrible groans. After this, 
they faſtened a-cable to his body, and at laſt brought 
him to Greenland Dock, where he was ſeen by ſeveral 
thouſands of Pele. 


They took out of his head eight puncheons of ſper- 
maceti, which lay between the eyes and the ſpout- 
hole, in different cells of the brain. Its extreme length 
was fifty four feet, and its breadth fourteen ; the lower 
jaw was ten feet, and the length of the penis eight; 
the tail meaſured fiſteen feet. | : 


At Mr. Rackſtrow's Exhibition-Room, in Fleet. 
street, is the Tkelcton of 4 W hale of this kind. Thoſe 
n whe 
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who ſhew this curioſity ſay, that it will contain thirty j 
people in its head, and fifty in its cheſt ; and that twelve 4 
hogſheads of ſpermaceti oil were taken out of its upper 3 
jaw, or rather that part of the head abovo it, which 
was 8 compoſed of fleſh and oil. | 
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This Whale was thrown aſhore on the Ifſe of 
Thanet, Feb. 2, 1762, and meaſures, from the ſnout 
to the tail-fin, ſeventy-two feet. The upper jaw, 
which appears to be one ſolid bone, is fixteen feet 
long, and fix broad at the top, where it is wideſt, 
and from whence it grows narrower to the end of the 
ſnout, which terminates in a point.. Along the middle 
of it runs a deep round groove, through which he 
ſucked up the water, which he afterwards diſcharged 
at the ſpout-hole. From the top of this jaw. proceeds 
x large thick bone, which turns upwards almoſt 
perpendicularly to the height of about four feet, and 
forms, as it were, part of a kind of ſkull. The under 
jaw is not near ſo wide as the upper, herein being 
juſt the reverſe” of the toothleſs Whale. At the 
diſtance of about eight feet from the ſnout, it divides 
and becomes forked, in order to receive in the cavity 
A protuberance of the upper jay, which ſeems ex- 
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actly to fit it. This jaw had two rows of teeth, of 
which only one tooth is now remaining; but as this 


is quite looſe, and kept in its place only by a piece 


of wire, it leaves ſome room to doubt, whether it be 
the real tooth or not. The upper jaw has no teeth; 
but, inſtead thereof, there is a groove or ſocket to 
receive thoſe of the lower; ſo that, when the mouth 
was ſhut, hep muſt have reſembled ſo many pointed 
weapons in a ſheath, The ſockets of the eyes, 
which are nearly round, and placed almoſt at the 


furtheſt part of the jaws, meaſure about eighteen 


inches over. Hence, what istold us by ſome writers, 
that the cryſtalline humour of the eye in this fiſh is 


not bigger than a pea, mult appear to common reaſon 
as a fable ; for we muſt not ſuppoſe that Nature is 


ſo unequal in her proportions, Beyond the ſockets 
of the eyes are the two, fin-bones, which are very 
thick, five feet long, and two feet three inches in 
the broadeſt pa rt. There are eleven ribs on each 
fide, the largeſt of which is ten inches in circum- 


ference. The ribs ſorm a cavity, eight feet wide, 


within the body of the fiſh, and in which were con- 


' tained the heart, lungs, &c. The back-bone is at 
much the ſame diſtance from the floor, by which the 


ribs 
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fibs are ſupported. The back-bone, which is three 


feet ten inches thick, (meaſured, in the round part 
only; for the upper part of it is cloſely ſet, through- 


out the whole length of it, with ſpinal bones, like 
thoſe of a hog) and the tail-fin compoſe the reſt of 
this ſkeleton, The tail-fins, which are yet remaining, 

are each eight feet long. : 


Naturaliſts divide the different ſpecies of Whales 


into various claſſes; but to enumerate them all would 


be too tedious, and perhaps very little intereſting to 
the young reader: we ſhall content ourſelves with ob- 
ſerving, that the ſubſtance called Spermaceti, which 
is prepared from the brain of this fiſh, is an excellent 


balſamic, and very valuable medicine in diſcaſes of | 


the boreal, 


The Dutch, for be hundred years, had the whale- 
fiſhery almoſt to themſelves, and it is ſtill one of the 
principal branches of their trade. Each veſſel of three 
hundred tons has fix ſhallops, and each ſhallop is al- 
lowed a harpoonier, with five ſailors to row it. The 
inſtrument, - with which they ſtrike the fiſh, is a har 


poon or Fe, five or ſix feet long, pointed with ſteel, 
5 * 
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Ie the barb of an arrow, of a triangular ſhape, The 
Harpoonler, ſtanding at one end of the ſloop, when at 
+ a proper diſtance from the Whale, darts the harpoon 
with all his force into the Whale's back, where, if it 
faſtens, he lets go a ſtring tied thereto, at the end of 
which is a dry gourd: this, by its ſwimming on the 
water, ſhews whereabouts the Whale is; for, as ſoon 
as he 1s ſtruck, he plunges to the bottom, However, 
great care is taken, that the line may be long enough; 
for if that in one ſhallop ſhould be too ſhort, they fix 
it to another from the neareſt ſhallop, and another 
after that, if there ſhould be occafion; The cord often 
runs out ſo ſwiftly, that it takes fire, if it is not kept 
wetting with a ſwab. When the Whale riſes for 
breath, they attack him again and again, till he begins 
to grow weak by loſs of blood, and then they plunge 


their javelins into various parts of his body, by whick 
e | 
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Tau EY are even at preſent ſometimes found in the 
Northern Seas ninety feet an length; but formerly they 
were taken of a much greater ſige; when the captures 
were Jeſs frequent, and the fiſh had time to grow. 
Such is their bulk wit hin the arctie circle; hut in thoſe 

of the torxid zone, whales are ſtill ſeen aue hundred 


and ſixty feet long, where a ä has been lately 
e. 


This Whale is a 8 animal, and the: head 
alone makes a third of its bulk: the under lip is much 
broader than the upper. The tongue is. compoſed ofi a 
ſoft ſpongy-fat,capable of yielding five or fix harrels.of 
bluhber. The gullet is very ſmall for ſo vnſt. a fiſh, not 
exceeding four inches in width. In the middle of the 
head are two orifices, through which it ſpouts water 
to a vaſt height, and with a great noiſe, eſpecially 
when diſturbed-or-wounded. The eyes are not larger 
dan . of an ox; they are placed. towards the back 6f 
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the head, being the moſt convenient ſituation for ena- 
bling them to ſee both before and behind. On the back 
there is no fin, but on the ſides, beneath each eye, are 
two large ones. The tail is broad and ſemilunar ; and 
when the fiſh lies on one ſide, its blow is tremendous. 


This whale varies in colour; the back of ſome being 
red, and the belly generally white. Some are black, 
.others mottled, and others quite white, according to the 
obſervations of Marten, who ſays, that their colours in 
the water are extremely beautiful, and that their ſkin 
is 8 and ſlippery. 


What is called Whalebone adheres to the upper jaw 
'of the animal, and is formed of thin parallel laminz, 


| ſome of the longeſt being four yardsin length; of theſe 


there are commonly three hundred aud fifty on each 


| Tide, and in old fiſh a great many more; of theſe 


about five hundred are of a length proper for uſe, the 
others being too ſhort. They arc ſurrounded with long 
ſtrong hair, not only to prevent their hurting the 
tongue, but as ſtrainers, to prevent the return of their 
ood when me diſcharge the water out of their 
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Though ſo bulky an animal, the Whale ſwims with 
vaſt ſwiftneſs, and generally againſt the wind. It brings 
either one or two young at a time. Its food is a certain 
fort of ſmall ſnail, and, as Linnaus ſays, the meduſa, or 


"ſea blubber 
= - The great reſort of this ſpecies is within the arctic | * 


eircle ; but uy ſometimes viſit our. coaſts. 
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5 The Engliſh werr late beſore they 00 in the 
%  Whale-fiſhery : it was carried on by the Biſcayeners 
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. long before we attempted the trade, not only for the | | 
Y "fake of the oil, but alſo of the whalebone, which they ; 
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ſeem to have long trafficked i in. 
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In ancient times, the ' Whale ſeems never to have 


been taken on our coaſts, but when it was accidentally : : 
IH fling afhore: it was then deemed a royal fiſh, and the d U 
4 king and queen divided the ſpoil; the king aſſerting iN 
His right to the head, and her majeſty to the tail, 1 


| $ The Whale uſes the tail only to advance itſelf for- | 

* ward in the water; this ſerves as an oar to puſh its { 
maſs along; and its enormous bulk cuts through the | | 
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ocean with amazing force and celerity. The fins are 


principally uſed for turning in the water, and giving a 
direction to the velocity impreſſed by the tail. 


It produces its young at the end of nine or ten 
months, and is fatter at that time than uſual, particu- 
larly when ſhe is ncar. her time of bringing forth. 


When ſhe ſuckles her young, ſhe throws herſelf an 


one ſide on the ſurface of the ſea, and the young ones 
attach ' themſelves to the . teat. She has two breaſts, 


which are white in ſome, and ſpeckled in others, and 
are filled with milk, reſembling that of Jand-animals, 


The tenderneſs of the female for her offspring is 


very remarkable : wherever ſhe. goes, ſhe carries it 
with her, and when cloſely: purſued, keeps it ſup- 
ported between her fins. Even when wounded, ſhe 
ſtill claſps her progeny. If ſhe plupges to avoid danger, 


ſhe takes it to the bottom with her, but riſes more fre- 


quently than uſual, in order to give it breath. 


; They are generally ſcen in ſhoals of Jiferant kinds 


«together, and migrate from one ocean to another in very 
large companies, It appears aſtoniſhing how a num- 
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der of theſe enormous animals find ſubſiſtence toge- 


ther; and ſtill more extraordinary that they are 
uſually fatter than any other animals of whatſoever 


The Whale is an inoffenſive animal, and conſequently 


has many enemies, which take advantage of his diſ- 
poſition, and his inability to combat: a ſmall animal of 
the ſhell-fiſt kind, called the whale- louſe, ſticks to his 


body, like ſhells that are ſeen at the foul bottom of 


a ſhip. It uſually takes its ſtation under the fins, and, 
in ſpite of the cfforts of the Whale, it continues its 


hold, and lives upon the fat: nature having furniſhed 


it with inſtruments adapted to the purpoſe. 


The ſword-fiſh is alſo a terrible enemy to the Whale: 
the latter has no inſtrument of defence except the tail, 
with which it endeavours to ſtrike the foe. And indeed 
a ſingle blow taking place would effectually kill it: but 
the ſword-fiſh is extremely active, and eaſily avoids 
the ſtroke ; then bounding into the air, it falls upon 
its adverſary, not with intent to pierce with its pointed 
beak, but to cut with its toothed edges, 555 
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A cetaceous animal, called, by the fiſhermen of New 
England, the killer, is a {till more powerſul enemy. 
A number of theſe ſurround the Whale; ſome attack 
it with tneir teeth before, and others behind, till the 
great animal is ſubdued; and, when it becomes their 
prey, it is ſaid that they only devour its tongue. 


The great reſort of theſe animals was on the inhoſ- 
pitable ſhores of Spitzbergen ; where the diſtance of 
the voyage, che ſeverity of the climate, the dangers ot 
the Icy Sea, together with their own ſormidablc 
bulk, might have been expected to protect them fror: 
human injury: all theſe however were but flight 


barriers againſt the arts, the courage, and the neceſſi- 
ties of man, | 


The fleſh of the Whale is conſidered as a dainty in 
ſome nations, and the French ſeamen ſometimes dreſs 
and uſe it as their ordinary diet : the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſailors ſay it is hard and ill-taſted, but the French aſſert 
the contrary. The ſavages of Greenland, and thoſ: 
near the ſouth pole, are exceedingly fond of it, They 


ot only eat the fleſb, but drink the oil, which they 


eſteem 
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2 e leem one of their greateſt delicacies. When they are 
© Co fortunate as to find a dead Whale, they make their 


abode near it, and ſeldom remove while any fleſh re- 
rains upon the bopes, . 
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1 r. DOLPHIN. 


1 Tir Dolphin of the Ancients, properly fo called, is 
Ea! of the Whale kind, and is covered with a ſmooth hard 
| kin. It has an oblong roundiſh body, with a long 
b 1 round ſnout, turneda little upwards. 'The cleft of the 
Hi | mouth is long, and ſhuts very cloſe; and the teeth are 
| ſmall and ſharp. The tongue is large and fleſhy, and 
the eyes alſo large; but they are outwardly ſo much 
covered with the ſkin, that nothing but the pupil ap- 
pears, They are placed near the corners of the mouth, 
7 | and 
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and almoſt in the ſame line. There is a+ double tube, 
or pipe, on the top of the ſnaut, through which it 
ſpouts out water. It is placed juſt before the brain, 
and communicates with the wind- pipe; and there is a 
very ſtrong fin on each ſide, not far from the mouth, 
and another on the back, which is partly bony; and 
partly griſtly. The tail is made up of two fins. 


The ſkin is thick and ſirm, but ſofr, on acrount of 
the fat that hes underneath; and on the back it is black, 
but on the belly white. The fleſh is blackiſh, and re- 
ſembles that of a hog, and the inner parts are not un- 
xe thoſe of the Porpus; but it differs from that fiſh, in 
© having a long ſnout, ſomewhat like a gooſe, and being 
more lender and fleſhy, though not ſo fat. They live 
to a conſiderable age, ſome ſay twenty-five or thirty 
years; and fleep with their ſnont out of the water, When 
they ſeem to play on the top of the water, many af- 
firm it is a ſign of an approaching tempeſt. They 
ſwim exceeding ſwift; and paſs at a ſtated feafon out of 
the Mediterranean, through the Dardanelles-into the 
Black ſea, They are ſometimes ſeen in ſhoals, and 
there is ſuppoſed to be always a male and female at leaſt 
together, They will live three days out of water, 
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3 Tn Dolphin of the Ancients, properly fo called, is 
1 1 | of the Whale kind, and is covered with a ſmooth hard 
a7 ſkin, It has an oblong roundiſh body, with a long 
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round ſnout, turneda little upwards. 'The cleft of the 
Þ ep mouth is long, and ſhuts very cloſe; and the teeth arc 
| ſmall and ſharp. The tongue is large and fleſhy, and 
, the eyes alſo large; but they are outwardly ſo much 
covered with the ſkin, that nothing but the pupil ap- 
pears. They are placed near the corners of the mouth, 
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and almoſt in the ſame line. Ther is a double tube, 
or pipe, on the top of the ſnout, through which it 
ſpouts out water, It is placed juſt before the brain, 


and communicates with the wind-pipe ; and there is a 
very ſtrong fin on each ſide, not far from the mouth, 
and another on the back, which is partly" bony;: and 
partly ane bf The tail is made up of two 99855 


The ſkin is thick FU firm, but ſofr, on — | 
the fat that lies underneath; and on the back it is black, 
but on the belly white. The fleſh is blackiſh, and re- ; 
ſembles that of a hog, and the inner parts are not un- 


like thoſe of the Porpus; but it differs from that fiſh, in 


having a long ſnout, ſomewhat like a gooſe, and being 
more flender and fleſhy, though not ſo fat. They live 


to a conſiderable age, ſome ſay twenty-five or thirty - 
years; and fleep with their ſnont out of the water. When 


they ſeem to play on the top of the water, many a- 
firm it is a ſign of an approaching tempeſt. They 


ſwim exceeding ſwift; and paſs at a ſtated feafon out of 


the Mediterranean, through the Dardanelles inte the 
Black ſea, They are ſometimes ſeen in ſhoals, and 


chere is ſuppoſed to be always a male and female at leaſt 
together. They will live three days out of water, 
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1 3 NATURAL HISTORY: 
| during which they are ſaid to make ſuch a mournful 


noiſe, as to affect thoſe greaty who: are not uſed to. 
hear them. | 1 = 


The predilection of the ancients in favour. of theſe. 
1 1 animals is not eaſily accounted for. Hiſtorians and phi- 
| loſophers ſeem. to have contended who ſhould invent. 


8 the greateſt number of fables concerning them. The 
1 a Dolphin was celebrated in the earlieſt time for its ſond- 
| nefs to the human race, and was diſtinguiſhed by the 
1 emithets of the boy-loving and philanthropiſt. Scarce Z 
8 an accident could happen at ſea, but the Dolphin of- . 
. fered himſelf to convey the unfortunate to ſhore. The z 
Ii muſician flung into the ſea by pirates, the boy taking 
an airing inte the midſt of the ſea, and returning again 
in ſafety, were obliged to the Dolphin for its ſervices. 
It is indeed difficult to aſſign a cauſe why. the ancients 
ſhould thus have invented ſo many fablesin their favour. 
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The moderns have juſter notions of theſe animals; 
and diſregard the many fables, which vey. day's ex- 
perience contradicts. . | 


The parts of the Dolphin,-appropriated to medicina 
uſes, are the liver, t the * the belly, and the fat 
The 
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b x] The belly dried, triturated, and exhibited in ſome 
. % proper liquor, is ſaid to cure ſplenetic patients. It is 

= ſaid, that the liver roaſted, and uſed with aliments, 

perfectly cures tertian and quartan fevers; as alſo, that 
; 2 ſpecies of nocturnal fever known by the name of typhus. 

The aſhesare, by Pr NY, enumerated among the me- 
t P dicines which cure the ringworm and leproſies. Ac- 
: ” cording tothe ſame author, the fat melted, and drank. 
£ $ with wine, cures dropſical patients. | 1 
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Tux HAMMER-HEADED SHARK, 


Tur Hammer- headed Shark differs from all others in 
the monſtrous ſhape of its head, which is like a ſmith's 
hammer. le grows to a very extraordinary fize, The 
eyes are placed on each fide of the head, as far from 


large, round, and look rather downwards than up- 


his Head, which is furniſhed with exceeding ſtrong, 
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each other as it is poſſible for them to be; they are 


Wards. He has a very large mouth placed underneath 


ws, 
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broad, ſharp teeth. The ee e 
that of a man. The body is xgcund and long, not co- 
vered with ſcales, but with a ſkin like leather. The | 
back 1s aſh-coloured, and the belly white. t. 


The White us ha; n kind, fer 
ſome of them weigh one. thouſand pounds, and ate 


fixteen feet in length. Some qretehd that they haue 


ſeen thoſe of four thouſand pounds weight, and par- 


en VVV 


The head is huge, and dn deproſied, mes 
ſnout oblong. | The mouth is ecxrmantly wide and the 
teeth very numerous and terrible, there being five or® . 
fix rows of them, which e hard and Gap, 


e e | 1 1. 0 3h 


The fins uxe larger, ieee mand a0 "6, 
and the tail is forked ; but the upper part is conlider- 
ably longer'than the lower. There 1s one fin on the 


back, another near the tail, two on the belly, between 


which the vent is placed,” and there allo two near the =, | 
gills and mouth, The ſkin-is raugh; the eyes large NY 
and OT ee mf Tae 8 
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mouth ĩs not placed, as in other fiſh, at the end of the 


ſnout, but under the eyes, at ſome diſtance from it, 


which. obliges him to turn on his back when he takes 
his prey. | 


The fleſh is white, and has no great rankneſs in its taſte; 
for which reaſon it is frequently eaten by ſome of our 
ſailors, eſpecially when they can come at nothing better. 


Sharks often follow ſhips for a long while together, 
at which time the ſailors catch them by ſtriking a 
barbed inſtrument, called a ſizgig, into their bodies, 
and ſo draw them up into the ſhip. As ſoon as he is 
laid upon the deck, he begins to flounce in a terrible 
manner with his tail ; and therefore they cut it off with 
an ax, as ſaſt as they can, They ſometimes bait a large 


iron hook, made faſt to a thick rope, with a piece of 


falt beef, which he will ſwallow very greedily, and 
than they drag him on board, 


This fiſh is not only found in the Mediterranean, but 
alſo in moſt parts of the ocean; and it is no uncommon 
thing for them to lay hold of a man's leg or thigh, when 
they have an opportunity, and either drag him into 
the water, or bite the limb off, 
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So great is the rapacity of the Shark, that nothing 
which has life is rejected by it: but human fleſh appears 
to be its moſt favourite food; when once it has fed upon 
mankind, it continually haunts thoſe places where it 
expects a return of its prey; it is, however, aſſerted, 
that this voracious fiſh will take the black man's fleſh 
in preference to the white, and that when men of dif- 
ferent colours are in the water together, it always makes 
choice of the former. | 

BeLonivs aſſures us, that he ſaw a female Shark 
produce eleven live young ones at a time, and that the 
female in this tribe is larger than the male. 

The ancients were acquainted with this fiſh; ore AN, 
in particular, gives a long and very entertaining ac- 
count of its capture. Their fleſh, which is ſometimes 
eaten, is exceedingly coarſe and rank, and hardly di- 
geſtible by any but the negroes, who are remarkably 
fond of it: the liver affords three or four quarts of oil; 


: and the Kin is poliſhed into that ſubſtance, known 
| among us by the name of ſhagreen. | 


The Blue Shark is as bold and küicchievone a fiſh as 


j any that ſwims, and has a back of a lively blue colour, 
but its belly is of a ſilver white. The ſkin is not 
rough; the ſoout is long, 1 10 flat, and indented 
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with many ſmall holes above and below, The TENN 
is from ſix to eight feet, to which the thickneſs is pro- 
portionable. The mouth is very large, and placed as 
in the former, with teeth ſharp and notched like a ſaw; 
but there are not ſo many as in the White Shark, The 
holes of the gills are five on each fide, and the tail is 
divided into two parts. It is to be met with in various 
parts of the ocean, and often appears near "s ſea-coaſts 
of Cornwall. 

A1L1AN ſays, this ſpecies will permit the ſmall brood, 
when in danger, to ſwim down its mouth, and take ſhe!- 
ter in its belly. This fact it confirmed by Ro DERLE· 
Ius: and, as Mr. PENNANT obſerves, it is no more 
incredible, than that the young of the Opoſſum ſhould 
ſeck an aſylum in the ventral pouch, of its parent; 
fact too well known to be conteſted. It is probable, 
that this degree of affection is not peculiar to the Blue 
Shark, but common to the whole genus. 
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Tus SAW-FISH, 


Tur Saw-fiſh has its name from a ſaw, which the 


bone of its noſe is ſuppoſed to reſemble; but they are, 


more like the teeth of a comb, placed at ſome diſtance 
irom each other. They are from twenty to thirty in 
number, placed on each fide the bone, and are in ſome 
hve feet in length when the body of the fiſh is ten feet. 


On the back it is of an aſh-colour, and the belly is 
white ; and there are no teeth in the month, which is 
tranſverſely cleft, like that of the Hammer-headed 
Shark; but the lips are as rough as a file. There are 
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two fins on the back, and that next the head is hike the 
Buts-kopf 's; and that towards the tail is hollowed like 
a ſickle. On the belly there are four fins, two on each 
fide; and thoſe next the head are broadeſt and longeſt ; 
thoſe next the tail are placed direQly under the upper- 
moſt fin on the back; and the tail is widened behind 
and before; but it is not divided into two parts. The 
ſhape ſomewhat reſembles a man's naked arm, and the 
noſtrils are oblong, The eyes ſtand high out of the 
bead, and the mouth is directly underneath the eyes. 


The Saw. fiſh are great enemies to the Whale and 
Fin-fiſh ; for many of them will gather about one, and 
never; leave him till he is killed. They are fond of 
nothing but his tongue, for they leave all the reſt be. 
hind. When ſeamen and ſailors happen to ſee this ſight, 
they never offer to intermeddle, but let them alone 
till the Whale is conquered ; for ſhould they do other- 
wiſe, their long-boats would fright the Saw-fiſh away, 
and then the Whale would make his eſcape. Though 
they inhabit different parts of the ocean, they are in 
greateſt plenty in the North ſeas ; perhaps becauſe there 
are the greateſt number of Whales, | 
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4 Tat CRAMP-FISH, os TORPEDO. | 


be. I Þ HE Cramp-fiſh, or Torpedo, is of a round or cir- 
| cular ſhape, except the tail, which is long and flender. 
| It is of no extraordinary bulk, it ſeldom weighing 
er- above ſixteen pounds. The colour is of a dirty yellow, _ 
va, WF like that of ſand or gravel; and the eyes are ſmall, [ 
veb being almoſt covered with ſkin; behind which there 
1 are two holes, ſhaped like half moons, On the upper 
here part of the body there are five remarkable black ſpots, 
The head is broad, and joined to the body, for which . 
Tu; reaſon it ſeems to have no head at all. The extremities if 
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of the body terminate in fins; and a little above the 
vent there are two fins, Below thoſe in the middle of 


the back or tail, for it is hard to ſay which term is moſt 
proper, there are two more, the one a little below the 


other. The upper corner of the tail is a little longer 
than the other, ſomewhat in the manner of a Shark, 


and other fiſh of that kind. 


The mouth of a Cramp-fifh is like that of a Skate, 


and is furniſhed with ſmall ſharp teeth ; the noſtrils are 
placed near the mouth, and, inſtead of gills, there are 
five holes as in Thornbacks, There are no prickles in 


any part of the body, it being ſmooth. and ſoft to the 
touch: but there area great many ſmall holes, efpecially 
about the head, through which a ſlimy liquor is lecreted, 
that renders the body ſlippery, and defends it from the 
ſharpneſs of the ſalt water. | 


The moſt remarkable quality of this {iſh is to lupily, 
or benumb the hand of the perſon that touches it, to 
ſuch a degree, that it ſeems to be affected with the 
cramp, from whence it derives the name of the Cramp- 
ſiſh. Captain Jossox being at Caſlan, a failor 
caught one of theſe fiſh, which he took for a Bream; 
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but, as ſoon as he had touched it, he cried out that he 


had loft the uſe of his hand. His companions laughed 
at him, and immediately one of them trod upon it with 
his naked foot, upon which the whole leg became mo- 
tionleſs. Then they called the cook, and deſired him 
to take the fiſh and dreſs it. He took it in both hands, 
but let it fall directly, and declared, in a mournful 
tone, that he was ſeized with the paiſy. However, a 
negto, who was acquainted with this fiſh, told them, 


that after it was dead, this benumbing quality would 


ceaſe, The famous REp1 ordered one to be caught, 
that he might make a trial of the numbing quality. 
He had no ſooner touched this fiſh, but he found a 
tingling in his hand, arm, and ſhoulder, attended with 
a trembling, and fo acute a pain in his elbow, that he 
was obliged to take his hand away, The ſame trouble- 
ſome ſymptons were renewed as often as he repeated 
the trial; however, they grew weaker and weakes 
till this creature died, which was in about three hours 
time. After it was dead, this quality was quite loſt, 
and it might be handled as ſafely as any other fiſh. 


Bonzzl r imagines the ſtupeſactive quality does not 


proceed from any poiſonous ſteam, becauſe, if it be 
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touched, when entirely at reſt, it produces no effect at 
all; beſides, if the fingers compreſs the extremities of 
the ſides ever ſo ſtrongly, the hand receives no da- 
mage at all; but if the hand is laid upon the fleſhy part 
over the back - bone, the violent vibrations of the fiſh 
will ſtupify it, and affect it with a ſort of cramp. He 
' likewiſe obſerved a very remarkable difference in the 
manner of touching this fiſh ; for, if his fingers were 
quite extended, and he touched the fiſh lightly with 
them, he received no damage; but if they were bent, 
and the knuckles laid npon it, eſpecially the joint of 
the thumb, then the ſtrong vibrations produced 2 
cramp. From hence he concluded, that the tendons, 
and nervous ligaments of the joints, being exquiſitely 
ſenſible, were very much affected with the violent and 
repeated ſtrokes of the fiſh, which produced a cramp, 
in the ſame manner as a blow upon the clbow. How- 
_ ever, Mr, ReaumMuR affirms, he could never procure 
any ſuch trembling or vibration of the fiſh that Box: - 
11 ſpeaks of; and he is confident, the numbneſs pro- 
ceeds from the velocity of one ſingle ſtroke, which is 
equal to that of a muſket-ball, Accordingly, a perſon 
who feels this pain, imagines his fingers are affected 
with a violent ſtroke, As a proof of this he iuforms us 
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that, before the fiſh gives this ſtroke, he draws up his 


back quite round, which was before depreſſed and flat. 


The fleſh of this fiſh is ſeldom or never eaten, as being 
very unwholeſome; for it is moiſt, ſoft, fungous, 
and of an ill taſte, | 1 
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| Th E SEA-WOLF has a ſmooth body, being with- 
out ſcales, and very ſlippery. It is ſomewhat in the ſhapz 
of an Eel; but it is of a browniſh grey, and the {ides 
are adorned with blackiſh tranſverſe ſhades. The head 
is large, and flat above the eyes, and the cheeks ſeem 
to be ſwelled and puffed out. It is a moſt voracious fiſt, 
and will bite hard with its terrible teeth. 


The Daniſh and German writers ſay, that its bite is 


ſo hard, that it will ſeize on an anchor, and leave the 
marks 
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marks of: its teeth in it; and that the animal is capale 
of cruſhing even ſtones with his 3j yu. 


1 The fin on the back, Which runs from the head to 
I the tail, has very ſoft rays, and there is another oppo- 


gills there are two roundiſh and large fins, It 
ſeeds principally on cruſtaceous animals and ſhellfiſh, 
it is taken in the ſea near Yorkſhire and Northumber- 
land, and is ſometimes ſeen about a yard in length, 
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ſite to it, that runs from the vent to the tail. At the 
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Tuz SEA PORCUPINE. 


Tux SEA PORCUPINE of South America, has 
a mouth like that of a frog, and is about ſeven inches 
long. The head is broad, and ſpeckled with black 
ſpots, eſpecially near the gill fins. The prickles of 
this fiſh are of a flattiſh ſhape ; there are alfo broad 
duſky ftripes which run along the back, | 
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To enumerate the various ſpecies of it, as deſcribed 
by naturaliſts, would be endleſs, and indeed unneceſ- 
fary, ſince the deſcription of the above will always be 

= Afufficient to enable the curious to diſtinguiſh fiſh of this 
bind from any other, and their own obſervations will 
I point out to them wherein they differ. 50 
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Tur SWORD FISH may be eaſily known from 
any other by its ſnout, being in the ſhape of a ſword, 
It is fifteen feet in length, and two hundred pounds in 
weight. The body is long and round, and the head 
thick, but it grows gradually ſmaller towards the tail. 
The ſkin is very thin and ſmooth. The upper jaw 
terminates in a very long ſnout flike a two-edged 


ſword; and the lower is exceeding ſharp at the end, 
making a very acute angle, The ſnout is one third of 


the 
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FISHES. by. 
the whole length of the fiſh, and there is only one fin 
on the tail, which runs almoſt the whole length of the 


back, The tail is forked almoſt in the ſhape of a half 


moon, and has only one pair of fins at the gills, There 
are two fins on the lower part of the body near the 


vent, and the ſtomach is long, almoſt in the ſhape of 


a cone, It is extremely voracious, 


The Sword-fiſh is {till taken between Italy and Sicily, 
as formerly, Their cuſtom is to place watchmen on the 
high cliffs that hang over the ſea, whoſe buſineſs is to 
obſerve the motions of theſe fiſh. As ſoon as they per- 
ceive any, they give notice to. the boats below, and, 
by ſigns beſore agreed upon, they direct them what 
courſe to take. As ſoon as they draw near them, a 
fiſherman, who is uſed to the ſport, climbs up a ſmall 
maſt placed in the boat for that purpoſe, to obſerve 
the fiſh he deſigns to ſtrike, at the ſame time direct ing 
the rowers which way to ſteer. When they have al- 
molt overtaken one, the fiſherman immediately comes 


down, and ftrikes a ſpear or harpoon into his body, 


the handle of which, being looſe in the ſocket, parts 


rom it, while the iron part, which is made faſt to a 
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long cord, remains in the body: then the fiſh is ſif- 
fered to flounce about till he is tired, and grows faint 
with the lofs of blood. After this, they either hoift 
him into the boat, or if he is very large, tow bim on 


ſhore, 
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BURT ſwim in bene ſhoals in divers parts of | 4 
: the ocean, but particularly on the coaſts of England and Bi: 
|F France. They enter the Engliſh Channel in April, | : 

taking their courſe through the Straits of Dover ; and | 


in Tune they advance as far as Cornwall, Suſſex, Nor- LY 
mandy and Picardy. They are taken either with an [171.8 


angle rod, or with nets; and when they are angled i 1 
for, it muſt be out of a boat, ſmack, or ſhip that lies at i . | 
anchor. They will ſnap at any thing, inſomuch that | 
they will take a bit of ſcarlet cloth, 
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They are uſually from a foot, to a foot and an half 
in length, and ſeldom exceed two pounds in weight. 


It is ſo beautiful a fiſh when alive, that nothing can 
exceed its brilliancy of colour; but its luſtre is greatly 
impaired by death. The colour of the back and ſides 
is a fine green, varied with blue, marked with 
black lines pointing downwards; beneath the line, the 
ſides and belly are of a filvery colour, It is a fiſh o. 
prey. When juſt taken, the fleſh of a Mackrel is 
delicate food, and is much eſteemed. Thoſe who have 
taſted Mackrel perfectly freſh, know how much they 
are ſuperior to thoſe which have been taken two or 
three gays. | 


They have 2 method in Cornwall of pickling avd 
falting Mackrel, where it proves a great relief to the 
poor during winter. They are recommended for the 

jaundice, and obſtructions of the liver, 

It is nouriſhing food, and reckoned to be of a dil- 
ſolving nature; but is heating, and produces viſcous 


and groſs juices, aud is not eaſy of digeſtion, 
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In the Weſt of England they fiſh for them with nets, 


near the ſhore, in the following manner: one man 


fixes a pole into the ſand near the ſea, to which he 
faſtens one end of à long net. Another in a boat takes 
the other end of the net in his boat, and rows round in 
à circuit as far as the length of the net will permit, 


and then back towards the ſhore; when his boat turns 


round, he ſteps into the water, and taking the cord of 
the net with him, drags the net towards the ſhore; 
then upon a ſignal given, both the men draw the net 
out of the ſea, and by this method often catch three or 


four hundaed fiſh ; they are immediately carried away 
by horſes, which wait for that purpoſe. The quantity 
of Mackrel ſometimes taken upon that coaſt is almoſt 
incredible; and then they are ſo cheap, that they are 


not worth carrying away. 


There are two ways of pickling them; the firſt is, 
by opening and gutting them, and filling their bellies 


with ſalt, cramming it as hard in as poſſible with a 


ſtick; which done, they range them in ſtrata, or 
rows, at the bottom of the veſſel, ſtrewing ſalt be- 
tween the ens In the ſecond method, they put them 
immediately 
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immediately into tubs of brine, made of freſh water 
| | and falt, and let them ſteep ſo long, till they think 
[7 they have imbibed ſalt enough to make them keep; 
0 after this, they take them out and barrel them vp, 
id taking care to preſs them down as cloſe as poſſible. 
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I Accoxping to Warp this is a northern fiſh, | 
being unknown in the Mediterranean ſea, and other — 1 
warm climates. It is found in France, in ſome of the 14 

rivers that empty themſelves into the ocean; and | 
north as far as Greenland, In ſeveral countries they 
are a great article of commerce, being cured different | 
© ways, by ſalting, pickling, and drying: there are i ; . } | 
| Rationary fiſheries for them in Iceland, Norway, "11 Wl 
and the Baltic; but the greateſt are at Colraine, in 3% 
ireland; and at Berwick, in Great-Britain, N | 
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It has different names, according to its different 


ages: thoſe which are taken in the river Ribble, in 
Yorkſhire, are in the firſt year called Smelts, in the 
ſecond Sprods, in the third Morts in the fourth Fork- 
tails, in the fifth Half-fiſh, and in the ſixth, when they 
are thought to have attained their proper growth, 
they are deemed worthy of the name of Salmons. 
In all parts of Europe the ſize of this fiſh is nearly the 
ſame, and the largeſt weigh from thirty to ſorty 
pounds. ge 


As this very beautiful fiſh is ſo univerſally known, 


a minute deſcription is unneceſſary. It is longiſh 
in the body, covered with ſmall thin ſcales; the head 
is ſmall in proportion to the body, and has a ſharp 
ſnout : and the tail is forked. The back is of a bluit) 
colour; and the other parts are generally white; in 
termixed with blackiſh or reddiſh ſpots, placed in 
very agreeable manner. The female may be di!- 
tinguiſhed from the male, by baving a longer and 
more hooked ſnout, in having ſcales that are not 
bright, and alſo in having its body ſpeckled all over 
with dark brown ſpots, The belly is alſo Hatter, au 
not ſo red, | 
This 
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= This fiſh lives both in the freſh and alt waters; 
5 quitting the ſea at certain ſeaſons, in order to depoſit 


its ſpawn in ſecurity in the gravelly beds of rivers | 
remote from their mouths, 2 
The Salmon-fiſhery was an article of ſo much im- | | 5.4 
portance, that fo carly as the 13th. of Edward the & ö [0 
Firſt, an act was paſſed to prohibit the capture of the x 7 F8 
Salmon, from the nativity of our Lord to St. Marting's 1: | 
day, in the waters of the Humber, Owſe, Trent, 1 p ö 1 
Don, Arre, Derwent, Wharfe, Nid, Yore, Swale, #7 1 
and Tees; and ſucceſſive monarchs have provided for |: C W 
the ſecurity of the fiſh in other rivers. | 1.04 ol 
£1 
The Smelts, or fry of Salmon, leave the Merſey 28 | 1 
about May or June, and then weigh about two ounces 1 | 6 
ga. piece: they return about Auguſt or September, and | ö 4 ö ö 
q weigh from one pound and an half to two pounds. 9 b : 
| Their greateſt magnitude is much the ſame in moſt _ 4 4 x j 
parts of Europe, and when they are largeſt, they 14 . N 
weigh from thirty-ſix to fiſty-four pounds; one of 1 f q 
this laſt weight being caught at Lachſord CALL] 3 i U 1 
in the year 1963, ; 38: 1* BY 
Salmon 11081 
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Salmon ought to be kept a few days before it is 
dreſſed, for which reaſon it is better when it reaches 
London, than when catched in the Merſey. 


The Salmon chuſes the river for his abode abou: 


ſix month in the year; they enter the freſh water 


about December or January, where they continue till 
the autumnal ſeaſon, at which time they caſt their 


| ſpawn, and ſoon after return to the ſea. 


When their ſpawning time arrives, the female 
ſeeks a proper place, in a gravelly bottom, where ſhc 


has been obſerved to work with her head, tail, belly, 


and fides, till ſhe has formed a kind of nidus, of the 
ſame dimenſions with herſelf ; which done, ſhe dil- 
charges her ſpawn, and retires; then the male, or 


milter, advances; this is no ſooner over, but 


the female returns to the male, when they uſe 
their joint endeavours to cover their brood with the 
gravel, in which they work with their noſes like 
hogs : aſter this they return to the deeps to recover 
their ſtrepgth, which they do in about twenty 
days, 
3 Theie 
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There is nothing relative to this fiſh which has been 
more talked of, than its agility in leaping over the | | 
obſtacles which oppoſe its paſſage either to or from the q; - 
ſea ; for they are frequently ſeen to throw themſelves x 
up cataracts and precipices many yards high. They Wo 
= ſometimes make ſeveral eſſays before they can gain { 14 
= their point, and when they have done it, it has been $. | | 1 
often to their own deſtruction, for they have leapft — * "©Y 
into baſkets placed on purpoſe to catch them. There | 0 
is a remarkable cataract on the river Tivy in fem: . | j | 
brokeſhire, where people often ſtand wondering at the Ll * 8 
ſtrength and agility which they exerciſe to get out of 4 bf 9 
the ſea into the river; on which account it is known : 


in thoſe parts by the name of the Salmon-leap. On . 5 * 
the river Wear, near the city of Durham, there is [ | | 1 
another of this kind, which is ſuppoſed to be the beſt 5 FX il 
| in England: there is another at Old Aberdeen in 1 | 4 
Scotland, where ſuch great plenty of Salmon has been 1 9 
caught, that they have been deemed the principal 8 ki i 
if 


© trade of the place. Whenever their paſſage to the ſea 1 1 
is intercepted by weirs, or any other contrivance, they 1 
] ſoon grow ſickly, lean, and languid; and in the 14 | | | 
E ſecond year they pine away and die. It is worth & 1K 
: men that the n is not only deſirous of | | { : 
|; 4 returning I: | 
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returning back to the rivers, but to that very river 


where it was ſpawned, as evidently appears by an 
experiment made by fiſhermen, and others, who have 
caught them when very ſmall, and run a ſmall ribband, 
tape, or thread, through the tail fin: by this mark 
they have been certain that they have retaken thc 
ſame fiſh, at the ſame place, as they returned from the 
ſea: by this means they have likewiſe diſcovered, 
that the Salmon is of very quick growth, and con- 
ſiderably more ſo than any other fiſh, 


The chief rivers. in England that yield this excellent 
fiſh are the 'Thames, Severn, Merſey, Trent, Med- 
way, Dee, Ex, Uſk, Wye, Lon, Tyne, Werkington, 


Weaver, &c. However, our London markets arc 


ſupplied ſooneſt from the north, where they are not 
only more plentifu}, but arc in ſeaſon before thole of 
the ſouthern rivers. The Merſey greatly abounds with 
Salmon, which in the ſpring ſtrive to get up that arm 
of the ſea, and with difficulty evade the nets, which 


+ the fiſhermen ſpread to catch them before they get to 


Warrington-bridge, at winch place the river becoming 
narrower, and the land-owners having an excluſive 
right, each proprietor, by his agents, catches Salmon, 

| 5 which, 
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which, in the whole, amounts to above one thouſand 
pounds a year; by which means the towns of Warring- 


ton, Mancheſter, and Stockport, are well ſupplied, 
and they are carried on horſeback to Birmingham, n 
other inland towns. 


The chief Salmon fiſheries in Europe, are along 
the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; the 
fiſhing uſually begins about the firſt of January, and 
ends the eleventh of Auguſt, It is performed with 
ncts in the places where the rivers empty themſelves 
into the ſea, and along the ſea-coaſts thereabout ; be- 


cauſe theſe fiſh are ſeen to crowd thither from all 


parts in ſearch of freſh water. They allo fiſh for them 
higher up in the rivers, ſometimes with nets, and ſome- 
times with locks or weirs made for that purpoſe with 
iron-gates: theſe gates are ſo contrived, that the fiſh 
in paſſing up the river can open them with their 
heads, but they are no ſooner entered than the gates 
clap to, and prevent their return. Thus the Salmon 
are incloſed as in a reſervoir, where it 1s cafy to take 
them, 
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ſand four hundred pounds per annum. 


Near Flixton in Lancaſhire, they fiſh for Salmon in 
the night-time, by the light of torches, or kindled 
firaw, which the fiſh miſtaking for the day-light, 
make towards, and arc ſtruck with the ſpear, or taken 


with the net, which they lift up with a ſudden jerk 


from the bottom, having laid it in the evening before 
oppoſite the place where the fire is kindled. In ſome 
parts of Scotland, it is ſaid, they ride a fiſhing up the 
rivers, and when they eſpy them in the ſhallows, 
they ſhoot them with fire-arms. It is very common to 
dart Salmon as they are endeavouring ro get over the 


weirs. 


When the fiſh are caught, they open them, take 
out the guts and gills, and ſalt them in large tubs 
made for that purpoſe, out of which they are taken 
beſore October; and are packed up in caſks, from 300 
to 450 pounds weight. 


| Thee are forty-one 8 fiſheries on the 
Tweed, extending upwards of about fourteen mile: 
from the mouth, which are rented for near five thon- 
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About the month of July, the capture in the Tweed 
is prodigious: in a good fiſhery a boat load of them are 
often taken at a time: upwards of ſeven hundred fiſh 6 
have been known to have been taken at one hawl; but 
from fifty to one hundred is no uncommon occur- 
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it Tur LUMP-FISH. a 
i Tas is alſo called the Sea-Ow], and in Scotland the 8 
Cock-Paddle. This ſingular fiſh encreaſes to the weight f. 
# c of four pounds, and the length of ſixteen inches: the gl 
1 | ſhape of the body is like that of the Bream, deep, but 
= . very thick, and it ſwims edgeways. It is of a blackiſh 
| colour, a little tinctured with red: it has no ſcales, Sou 
4 but the ſkin is rough, with ſharp tubercles of a blackiſh TS thi 


colour in every part. There are three rows of crooked MF ub 
ſpines or prickles on each fide; and another row of 
the (ame on the top of the back, The belly is f 
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bright crimſon colour; the pectoral fins are large and * "of {1 

broad, almoſt uniting at their baſe. Beneath this is 3 | 

the part by which it adheres to rocks, &c. under the + ll 

water, and this ſo firmly, that it is very difficult to re- WS || 

move it. It conſiſts of an oval aperture, ſurrounded | 

with a muſcular and ſoft ſubſtance, edged with ſmall 1 

appendages like threads, which concur as ſo many claſ- | 4 

pers. By the aſſiſtance of this part, it adheres firmly to f il | | 
Y whatever it pleaſes; on putting a fiſh of this ſpecies, 4 

I juſt caught, into a pail of water, it fixes itſelf with N 

ſuch force to the bottom, that, on taking the fiſh by 1 

the tail, the whole pail may be lifted up, though it 

holds ſome gallons, and that without removing the 

fiſh from its hold. However extraorCinary this may 
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appear, we have ſufficient teſtimony of the truth of it, | 
for Mr. PENNANT informs us he has known an inſtance 'E 
of the kind, 


The mouth of the Lump-fiſh reſembles that of the 
Sun-fiſh, but is ſomewhat larger: the lips are flat and + 8 
thick; the jaws are full of teeth, and the noſtrils are , At \ | 
tubes or pipes which riſe above the {kin, 
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| 68 NATURAL HISTORY. 
: Theſe fiſh are found in great abundance in the Green- 
h land ſeas, during the months of April and May, when 
they approach the ſhoreto ſpawn, They have extremc- 
Iy large roes, which the Greenlanders boil and eat 
they are remarkably fat, which renders them more 
agreeable to the natives, who are fond of oily food. 
| \ „ 9 
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Tur ſmall Dragon-fiſh is nine inches in length, and 
taken in the ſea. Rav ſays, he has never ſecn any of 
this kind above ſix inches long. It has an oblong body 
depreſſed, and almoſt ſquare, and the colour on the 
back is of a yellowiſh green, but on the belly 
white: the ſides are ſpeckled with ſmall ſpots 
of a blueiſh filver colour. This fiſh may be known 
from all other ſmall fiſh by the ſpots juſt mentioned, 
by the round holes of the gills, by three pointed prick- 
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tes. at the extreme corners of the gills, 
the {ore hack-fin riſing hig! 
connects them, and by the 
exceeding mall teeth. It is a 
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K ſhape and colour the Flying Fiſh nearly reſembles 
that of a Herring, but the eyes are larger in propor- on 
on. It has two pair of fins like wings; the greater 0 | 1 | 
$ which are placed a little behind the gills, and | L: | 
9 he jeſſer about the region of the vent. The wings l 


petore are en with a ſmall fin of ſix rays; and the 
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upper part of the wings is of a dirty olive colour; ha: 1 OY 
on the edge they are beautifully painted with round 
blue ſpots. By the help of theſe wings they ariſe out 
of the water, and fly a conſiderable way, to avoid the 
purſuit of the Dolphins and other fiſhes that would de- 
vour them, Some authors ſay, that they will fly for 
two hundred paces together, and fall down when thcir 
fins grow dry; in their flight they go ſometimes or 
one ſide, ſometimes on the other, and are taken eith:; 
in the water by gilt-heads, or out of it by ſea-mew; 
or cormorants. They are never faken by fiſhing for 
them; but will often fly into the ſhips that fail between 
the tropics. Nitvuorr ſays, that the Flying Fiſh is 
blueiſh on the back, but inclining to brown towards 
the tail; that it has large eyes, broad yeHowith tins, 
and in ſhape reſembles the ſmelt. Different author:, 


for 
cies 


fiſh, renders it highly probable, chat there are ſcvera 
kinds of them. The fleſh of them has a very agrecabl: 
flavour, and is very wholeſome; which, very lich. 
may be the inducement to other fiſhes fo frequently t 
purſue it, Mr. Ray affirms, that he has ſeen them 
frequently in the fiſh-raarkets at Rome, as well a in WW 
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de iſlands of Sicily and Malta, where they are brought 
for ſale. The ancients were acquainted with this ſpe- 
cies: PLiny mentions it under the name of hyrundo, | 

and ſpeaks of its flying faculty. __ 
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Has a broad compreſſed body, not much unlike ti. 
of a flounder ; but it {wims erect. The head is vi!) 
large and compreſſed, and the mouth is extremely wide, 


The colour of the ſides is olive, with a large rovtd 


black ſpot oneach, by which it may be diſtinguiſhcd froh 
other fiſh of this kind, In ſhort, the form of this il 
is hideous; the body is oval; the eyes large, and tl 


NF 


irides yellow. They never grow to a great ſize ; ont 
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ene weight of twelve pounds being conſidered as a F 11 
Every large fiſh, It is called the Doree, or Gilt Fiſh, on: i 
B-ccount of its ſhining appearance when alive. N 


& !t was very long before this fiſh attracted our notice 6 | 

I an catable one: the vulgar prejudices, on account of | | | | 

KG. icformity, deterred our anceſtors from venturing | { | f 

Wo cat it ; but that judicious actor and bon vivant, Mr. | 

J ux, has effectually eſtabliſhed its reputation, and 
oy a moſt delicious repaſt to our table. 
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I # | | 
q This fiſh is found not only in the ſouthern ſeas of | is vi 
7 5 kingdom, but alſo on the coaſt of Angleſea. Thoſe ö 
0 the largeſt 4ze are taken onthe Bay of Biſcay, off 
French coaſts; they are alſo very common in the 
@:dicerrancan, 
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Tax HERRING. 1 thatſp 


Hrzrmcs differ greatly in ſize, but the uſu ; degre 
length is from nine inches to a foot. The colour «iſ 
the back and ſides is green, varied with blue, and 
belly is ſilvery. What principally diſtinguiſhes ti 
fiſh from all others, is a ſcaly line that runs along tis 
belly from the head to the tail. The ſcales are arg 
thin, and fall off with a ſlight touch, It has no (po! 
and the belly is ſnarp like a wedge. The eyes are e 


large, the gill-covers are very looſe, and open wil 
| Fo hi 
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| 14 
which occaſions the immediate death of the fiſh when 1 f N 
:zken out of the water; whence the proverb ariſes, as ö | ; 9 
a, @ herring. ; 
The fleſh of the herring is in great eſteem, being g 

fat, ſoft, and delicate; eſpecially if it be dreſt ſoon after 1 

W it }$ take n. A J 

; 10 
Herrings are met with in vaſt ſhoals on | the coaſt of 4 
E America, as low as Carolina: they are alſo extremely g [| | 
E numerous in the ſeas of Kamtzchatka, Their great a ff 

E winter rendezvous is within the arRic circle; where oY 
they continue ſeveral months in order to recruit them- $ | (i; 
ſelves after the fatigue of ſpawning ; the ſeas within 1 1 
that ſpace warming with inſect food, in a much ann | K 9 
F Þ degree than our warmer latitudes, n ; 1 [0 
Hcxrings begin to appear off the Shetland Iſles in | jt 
J | April and May; but the grand ſhoal make their ; i 
2 | appearance in June. Their number is ſo im- | i 
WE icnie as to alter the appearance of the very ocean. #: } 
"Wh [icy are divided into diſtinct columns of five or fix oe 
E1i!c3 in length, and three or four in breadth, and they 1 
D's drive 11 

7 
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drive the water before them with a kind of ripp! ings 
ſometimes they ſink for a few minutes, then riſe again 


to the ſurface, and in fine weather reflect a varicty of : 
ſplendid colours. | 
ma 
Towards the end of June, herrings are in full row, the 
and they continue in perfection till the beginning of . 
winter, when they begin to depoſit their ſpawn. The WF 
young herrings approach the ſhores in July and Augul, 3 5: 
and are then from half an inch to two inches in length. OE 
Very few young herrings being found in our ds a 
during winter, it is imagined, that they mult return 3 
to their parental haunts beneath the ice, to repair tie l 
vaſt deſtruction of their race during ſummer, by m: A. 
ſowl, and ſiſn. Some few of the old . continue I gen 
on our ccaſls the whole year, but their number is very Niue oh 
inconſiderable, J thoſe 
; et RE, a: 
The herring- fiſhery is of great antiquity : the Dutch Wi 
firſt engaged in it about the year 1164: their diligence * * 
and {kill gives them a ſuperiority over us in that brauch 3 A 


of trade even at this day; it is nevertheleſs a cont 
derable article among the Engliſh, Yarmouth has lung 
| bet 
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Ne worm 
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3 - . » 5 
E hecn famous for its herring. fair, which was regulated ' | 
y an act in the giſt of Edward the Third. i "of 
% 


mmenſe quantities of theſe fiſh are annually taken, | 
many of which are conſumed whilſt they are freſh, and 1 
the reſt arc ſalted, pickled, or ſmoak-dricd, and are | (, 0 
I an eatible article all over Europe. 1 | 4 
: 4 
= Freſh herrings, conſidered as 2 food, are faid to be . 1 
I rery good aliment, if uſed moderately ; but, taken in 48 
| quantities diſproportioned to the powers of digeſtion, | | th 
IJ they produce a putrefaGion in the ſtomach of the al- . [ (1 
E caline kind, and are attended with very bad conſequen- ; | i 
) 3 ces. But pickled herrings are very bad aliment, the \ 8 1 
am being rendered hard, and ſcarcely digeſtible by is | 
1 W the vital powers. Theſe, however, are leſs injurious than | J | 


| 

| k 

E:oſe which are ſalted and dried; theſe laſt being more — mY 
Is 
! 


bardened, and coaſcquently lels cafily digelted. 0; 9 
wy = | \ $0 
neh It was a queſtion formerly, Whether herrings fed 5 f il 
nd pon any thing beſides water? but LEWENEKORk has 1 i 
nil ; ade it evident, that they come every year in purſovit F i | 
100% t worms and ſmall fiſh, which at the time of their ar- HY 
be Waal bound in the channel; for when they have cleared | 1 if | ll 
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the northern ſeas of their ſtock of proviſions, then 
they travel ſouthward, in ſearch of a freſh ſupply. 


The Dutch begin their herring-fiſhery on the 14h 
of June, in which they employ no leſs than a thouſund 


veſſels, Theſe veſſels are a kind of barks, called bu. 


ſes, carrying from forty-five to ſixty ton, and two or 
three ſmall cannon, None of them are allowed to #ir 
out of port, without a convoy, unleſs they carry twenty 
pieces of cannon among them all, in which caſe the) 
are permitted to go in conſort, Before they ſet out 
they make a verbal agreement, which has the {me 
force as if it was in writing: that no fiſher ſhall cat his 
net within a hundred fathom of another's boat: that 
while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the und 
part of the veſſel: that when a boat is by any accident 
obliged to leave off fiſhing, the light ſhall be caſt into 


the ſea: likewiſe, that when the greater part of th 


fleet leaves fiſhing, and caſts anchor, the reſt ſhall b. 
obliged to do the ſame. 


The beſt times of fiſhing on the coaſt of Norfolk 2nd 


Suffolk, near Yarmouth, Leſtoffe, and South 1s, 
| . are 


reer een eee + 


4 
i, 


* 


October. Thoſe taken there are dried, and called Red 


The pickled herrings are beſt done by the Dutch, who 
take them for that purpoſe about the ſummer ſolſtice. 
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- | 

Tur Sturgeop grows to the length of eighte-u 1 
ſeet, and to the weight of five hundred pounds, but i: :3 1 
leldom taken in our rivers of that bulk, The noc 4 5 
very long, flender, and ends in a point; on the lower f 
part of the noſe are four beards: the mouth, which is ; Ca 

 flituated far beneath, is ſmall, and unſupported by 20 J th 
jaw- bones: neither is it furniſhed with any teeth, ö I, 
The eyes are extremely ſmall, and the noftrils arc. | 


| Placed near them. The whole under-ſide of the ffn, 
'J | tivity { fea 


rern 
43 A 
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3 rom the end of the noſe to the vent, is entirely flat; and af 1 

2 on the back is a ſingle fin, not very remote from the 10 
q tail, It has alſo two pectoral fins, two ventrals, and I j 
I one anal fin, It is an exception among the cartila- 1 

3 ginous fiſh in the manner of breeding, being like the 4 1 

1 boney fiſh oviparous, ſpawning i in winter. 1 | *l 

| in its general form it reſembles a freſh-water pike. | | | 

Though it is harmleſs and ill-provided for war, the 1 

body is formidable enough to appearance, It is long, | | j 
pentagonal, and covered with five rows of large boney "Wis 
knobs, one row on the back, and two on each fide, and , (; 

a number of fins to give it greater expedition, Of 1 1 

this fiſh there are three kinds; the Common Sturgeon, ! 1 

the Caviare Sturgeon, and the Huſo, or Iſinglaſs Fiſh, | b f i 


The firſt is the Sturgeon, the fleſñ of which is ſent 
pickled into all parts of Europe. The ſecond is the 
fiſh, from the roe of which that celebrated delicacy 


called Caviare is made; and the third, beſides ſupplying | f 
the Caviare, furniſhes alſo the valuable commodity of 61 
Iſinglaſs. They all grow to a very large ſize. lf 
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This fiſh viſits every country in Europe at different 


; { ſeaſons; it annually aſcends the largeſt rivers to ſpawn, 1 
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and propagates in an amazing number. The inhat; 
tants along the banks of the Po, the Danube, and the 
W olga, make great profit annually of its incurſions up 
the ſtream, and have their nets prepared for its recen- 
tion. The ſturgeon alfo is brought daily to the market 


of Rome and Venice, and they are known to abound in 
the Mediterranean ſea. Yet thoſe that keep cntire!; 


either in ſalt or freſh water are but comparatively ſmal 
When the Sturgeon enjoys the viciſſitude of freſh ant 
ſalt water, it is then that it grows to an enormous ſize, 
fo as almoſt to rival even the whale in magnitude. 


England receives frequent viſits from this miuct 
eſtcemed fiſh. It is often accidentally taken in ou: 
rivers in ſalmon nets, particularly in thoſe parts tha! 
are not far remote from the ſea, The largeſt we hey: 
heard of caught in Great Britain, was a fiſh taken in 
the Eſke, where they are moſt frequently found, which 
weighed four hundred and ſixty pounds. An enormous 


ſize to thoſe who have only ſeen our freſh-watcr 


fiſhes, | 


North 
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North America alſo furniſhes the Sturgeon; their 
rivers in May, June, and July, ſupply them in very 
great abundance. But the greateſt numbers are to be 
found in the lakes of Friſchehaff and Curiſchaff, near 
the city of Pillau. 


As the Sturgeon is not a voracious ith, it is never 
caught by a bait in the ordinary manner of fiſhing, but 
Always in nets. Indeed it never attemps to ſeize any 
of the ſinny tribe, but lives by rooting at the bottom of 


the fea, where it makes inſe&s and ſea-plants its 
whole ſubſiſtence. From this quality of floundering at 


the bottom it has received its name; which comes from 
the German verb foren, ſignifying to wallow in the 
mud. 


The Sturgeon is as timid in its nature as temperate 
in its appetites. There would be ſcarce any method 
of taking it, did not its natural deſire of propagation 
induce it to incur ſo great a variety of dangers, 


Feons; for, being unfurniſhed with any weapon of 
belence, they trult entirely to their ſwiftneſs, and 
their 


The 
Tmalleſt ih is alone ſufficient to terrify a ſhoal of Stur- 
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their caution for ſecurity, Grsnex aſſerts, that they 


are delighted with ſounds of various kinds; and that 
He has ſeen them ſhoal together at the notes of « 


trumpet. 


The uſual time for the Sturgeon to come up rivers 
to depoſit its ſpawn, is about the beginning of ſummer, 
when the fiſhermen of all great rivers make a regular 
preparation for its reception. 


The fleſh of the Sturgeon pickled, is very well known. 
at the tables of Europe; and is even more prized in 


England, than in any of the countries where it is 


uſually caught. The fiſhermen have two different 
methods of preparing it. The one is by cutting it in 
long pieces lengthways, and having ſalted them, hang 
them up in the ſun to dry: the fiſh thus prepared is 
Told in all the countries of the Levant, and ſupplies the 


want of better proviſion. The other method, which 


3s uſually practiſed in Holland, and along the ſhores of 
the Baltic, is to cut the Sturgeon croſswiſe into ſhort 
Pieces, and put ic into ſmall barrels, with a pickle made 
of ſalt and ſaumure. This is the ſturgeon which is fold 


in England; and of which great quantities came from 
| the 
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the north, until we gave encouragement to the impor- 
tation of it from North America. 


A conſiderable trade is alſo carried on with the roe- 
of the ſturgeon, which is ſalted and preſerved in a par- 
ticular manner, and called Caviare : it is made from, 
the roe of all kinds of Sturgeon, but particularly, the 
ſecond, | 
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Tux HUSO, on ISINGLASS FISH, 


Tur Huſo or Iſinglaſs Fiſh, a ſpecies ef the Stur- 
geon, 1s caught in great quantities in the Danube, from 
October to January: it is ſeldom under fifty pound 
weight, and often exceeds four hundred: its flcſh i: 
ſoft, glutinous and flabby ; but it is ſometimes ſalted, 
which improves the taſte of it, and then it turns red 
like Salmon. It is for the commodity it furniſhes tha: 
it is chiefly taken. Iſinglaſs is of a whitiſh ſubſtance, 
inclining to yellow, done up in rolls, and ſo exporte 

for 
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for uſe, It is ſerviceable not only in medicine, but 
many arts. 
even the clothier, are acquainted with its uſes; and 
very large ſums are yearly expended upon this ſingle 
article of commerce. They make it thus: they cut the 
Kin, the entrails, the fins, and the tail of this fiſh, into 


ſmall pieces; theſe are left to macerate in a ſufficient 


quantity of warm water, and they are all boiled 
ſhortly after with a flow fire, until they are diſſolved and 
reduced to a jelly, this jelly is ſpread upon inſtruments 
made for the purpoſe, ſo, that drying, it aſſumes the 
form of parchment, and, when quite dry, it is then 
rolled into the form in which we ſee it in the ſhops. 


This waluable commodity is principally furniſhed 
from Ruſſia, where they prepare great quantities ſur- 


priſingly cheap. The ancients were not unacquainted 
with the fiſh that afforded this drug. 
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Tux HORN FISH. 


Tu Horn Fiſh is a native of the Indian ſeas, it 13 
ad ſo called from the horn it has on the top of its head, or | 
} beginning of the back. It is about a ſpan in length, or . 
115 ſomewhat more, with a large bead, and little mouth, one [- 
balf of this fiſh being nothing but head: the ſkin is Y 
1 very bright, the back bluciſh, the belly White, and the - I 
du and tail yellow,  _ 5 
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Tux SE A BAT. ml. 
TEE Sea Bat is likewiſe found in the Eaſt-Indies. It #050 
is about eight inches in length, and nearly as broad: | 


two large ſpines proceed from the under jaw, and on l 


the back and belly are two large fins, which reſemble ; 1 
wings: the tail fin is like that of a Dorado, 4 | | 
Another SEA BAT, is alſo found in the Eaſt» 5 4 
Indies. It has a head like a toad, is of a darkiſh $i WW 
colour, and the fins very much reſemble the wings of 4 bi 
the bird called a Bat. The tail is long, and ſomes 7 
thing like that of the Sharp-ſnouted Ray. | þ 10 
The FORK-TAIL FISH has a long round body, W ig 
with a very long ſorked tail, from whence it takes its i 


name. Its head reſembles that of a Herring, with a 
long barb or briſtle on the tcp of it, and two more {1 
below the mouth, like thoſe of Shrimps, but larger, 
9 which they keep cloſe to the body when they are 
wimming. The ſize is like that of a Mackrel, but 
= the taſte is not extraordinary, 
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Tar PYED-FISH is ſo called from its colour, its 
tail and fins being brown, ſpotted with pale blue ſpots, 
It is about a foot in length, pretty thick, and without 
ſcales: the eyes, which are yellow, are ſurrounded 
with a blue circle, and under the throat there hangs a 

crop. It has a little mouth, and on each fide there is 
a yellow fin. It is in great eſteem among the native 
Indians, being well taſted ; but in ſome part of the 
belly there is a venomous matter, which muſt be take: 
ont when gutted. 
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T pus Fiſh, which is ranked among the bloodleſs ſoft 
Fiſh, is of an oblong ſhape, being about ſix inches in 
length, and three and a half in thickneſs. The body is 
ſomewhat oval; but broadeſt near the head, and grows 


q ſmaller towards the extremity, where it is obtuſely 
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pointed. Its back is covered with a ſhell as large as 2 
man's hand, and about an inch thick in the middle, but 

it is more ſlender on the fides. It is hard above, but 
very ſpungy and brittle below, being very white, and 
taſtes a little ſaltiſh : the goldſmiths make uſe of it for 
many purpoſes, Under its throat there is a veſſel 
or bladder full of liquor blacker than ink, which it 
ſheds ia the water when it wants to be concealed, or 
would eſcape from the fiſhermen. There are two ſorts 
of legs joined to the head,. which ſerve this fiſh for 
ſwimming and bringing any thing to its mouth, The 
two ſhorteſt are in the middle, and are ſerrated on the 
inſide. Next to them are two long ones, one on cach 
fide, and the fix remaining are generally turned back- 
wards, being of a pyramidal figure, It lives upon 
fmall fiſh, and is met with near the ſhores of the 


ocean, as well as of the Mediterranean ſea, The fleſhn 
26 good to cat. | 
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Tus Cod inhabits only the northern part of the 
world: it ſeems confined between the latitudes ſixty- 
{ix and fifty: thoſe which are caught either north or 
ſouth of thoſe degrees, being few in number, and bad | 
n quality. | 
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Immenſe quantities of Cod Fiſh inhabit the banks of 0 
Newfoundland, and the other ſand banks that lie off V 
the coaſts of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New Eng- 

Sand, It is probable they are tempted to reſort there 
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on account of the quantity of worms produced in thoſe 


ſandy bottoms. Another cauſe of their particular at- 


tachment to theſe ſpots, is their vicinity to the polar 


ſeas, where they return to ſpawn. 


The fiſhing banks of Newfoundland are a ſort 0 
mountains covered with the ſea : one of theſe is deſer- 
vedly called the Great Bank, for it extends four hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length, and upwards of one 
Hundred in breadth. It is about ſeventy-five miles 
from the 1fland of Newfoundland, in America: the 
largeſt, beſt, and fatteſt Cod, are thoſe taken on tl: 


| ſouth fide of the bank; thoſe on the north ſide being 


conſiderably ſmaller. The ſeaſon for catching them on 
this bank, is from the beginning of February to the be 
ginning of May. Thoſe that ate taken in May 
and June will keep tolerably well; but thoſe which are 
caught in July, Auguſt and September, will ſpoil in 
a very ſhort time, unleſs extraordinary care be taken of 


them. Sometimes, indeed, this fiſhing is over in 3 
month or [ix weeks, and at other times it continues up- 


wards of fix months, 


Provi- 


BY. 


8 


iſh, ſo uſeful to mankind, ſhould be ſo very prolific as to 
ſupply more than the deficiencies of the multitudes an- 
nuallytaken. LEWENRHOER counted nine millions, three 
hundred and eighty-four thouſand eggs in a Cod-liſh of 
a middling ſize. | | 


They begin to ſpawn, in our ſeas in the month of 
january, and depoſit their eggs in rough ground among 
rocks. i | 


Thoſe fiſh are moſt eſteemed for the table which 


are ofa middling ſize, and they are to be choſen by their 


plumpneſs or roundneſs, eſpecially near the tail, and 
by the regular undulated appearance of the ſides, as if 
they were ribbed, Theſe, and other fiſh of this genus, 


arc in the higheſt ſeaſon in winter; but the glutinous 


parts about the head loſe their delicate flavour, after 
they have been twenty-four hours out of the water. 


The general weight of thoſe taken on our coaſts is 
irom fourteen to forty pounds, though they are ſome- 
mes found to weigh ſixty or ſeventy pounds, 


The 


Providence hath benevolently ordained, that this 
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95 NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Cod-fiſh is ſhort iu proportion to its bulk ; th: 
belly i is very large and prominent: the jaws are of at 


equal length, with a ſmall beard on the lower jaw: 


the teeth are diſpoſed in the palate as well as the jaws: 
the eyesare large, This fiſh has three ſoſt fins on the 
back : the ventral fins are very flender; and it has two 
anal fins. It is aſh-coloured on the back and ſides, and 


_ uſually ſpotted with yellow: the belly is generally 


white; though they ſometimes vary not only in colour, 
but in ſhape, eſpecially that of the head. It has a 
ſide line, which is broad, ſtraight and white, till it 
reaches oppoſite the vent, when it curves towards the 
tail. | 


Cod-fiſh are ſalted i in the following manner on board 


the ſhips: the head is cut off, the belly opened, nd 


the guts taken out; and then they are laid fide by (ide, 


head to tail, at the bottom of the veſſels, for abo. 
eight or ten feet ſquare. One layer being completed. 
it is covered with ſalt, and another laid upon that, w.. 
is covered as before, All the fiſh that are taken in one 
day are thus diſpoſed of; but great caution is uſed no: 
to cure thoſe which have been caught on different 
days, They remain thus for three or four das, 
ad 
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depart for their deſtined port. Sometimes they are 
put into barrels and packed up, and then go under ms 
denomination of barrel cod. 


Theſe fiſh, e are not always ſalted, for ſome 
are dried on ſhore. Such are fiſhed for along the coaſt 
of Placentia in Newfoundland; from Cape Race to the 
Bay of Experts; within which limits, there are ſeveral 
commodious harbours and places to dry the fiſh in. 
Thoſe who mean to dry them in the ſun, always take- 


them in the ſummer ſeaſon, that being: the only Foe 
time for that purpoſe. | 


The tripes, tongues, and rows of the Cod-fiſh, are 
alſo ſalted and barreled up; the latter of which are of 
ſervice to throw into the ſea, in order to draw other 


hſh together, particularly pilchards. An oil is taken 
from this fiſh, which anſwers all the purpoſes of train 
vil, and is much uſed for dreſſing leather. 


' CRABS. 


Yon nur ee eee 


and are then removed into another part of the veſſel, 
and ſalted again. They are ſuffered to remain thus 
till the veſſel has procured its full cargo, or till they 
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Tur SOLDIER NA. 


Tur Soldier Crab, is a native of the Caribbee Ilan is 
It is about three or four inches long, and half the body 
is covered with a hard ſkin or ſhell. Four of the f:ct 
have two nippers, of which one is no larger than the 
other feet: but the other is thicker than a man's 
thumb, with which it can pinch very ſtrongly, and it 
ſerves to ſtop up the mouth of the ſhell wherein it 
lodges, 
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FISHES 1 
todges. The reſt of the body is like a little pudding, | i 
covered with a rough thick ſkin, and is of the ſize of i! 
2 man's finger, though not above half as long, At | i ( 
the end of this, there is a ſhort tail, compoſed of M0 " [1 
three ſmall nails or ſhells, | N il 
1 
U They 4 every year to the ſea- ſide to change 5 4 
© their ſhells: for the back part of the body is quite na- ; |; 4 
Led. As ſoon as they are hatched, they every one go { 
4 in ſearch of a ſhell proportionable to their bulk, thruſt- | i | 
N ing their back parts therein, and then they march | 14 
E 2long as clothed in armour, from whence they have 5 | fo 
the name of Soldiers. They go up to the tops of | 
mountains, and take their lodgings in hollow trees, 1 
A where they live upon leaves, rotten wood, and fruits, ; 
© The next year, when the ſhell begins to grow too little, | ; 


they travel down to the ſea-ſide again, in ſearch of 1 
others that fit them better. When they are there, | 
they ſtop to examine the ſhells that they meet with, 
| and, when they havs found one they think will do, 
& they immediately quit their old one, and get into it. 


© Sometimes it happens, that two make choice of the 5 , 
| & ime ſhell, and then a battle enſues; for they will FN BY 
. 5 fight N 
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White, and at the extremities of a deep purple, Ihe 
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fight and bite each other till one of them yields, aud 
reſigns the ſhell to the conqueror. When he has got 
poſſeſſion, he takes three or four turns upon the ſhore, 


and if he likes it he keeps it; otherwiſe he betakes 


himſelf to his old one again, and then chuſes another. 
This they do often five or fix times, till they get one 
to their liking, Within theſe ſhells there is about half 
a ſpoonful of clear water, which is looked upon as 2 
ſovereign remedy againſt pimples or other breakings 
out, eſpecially thoſe that are cauſed by the water that 


drops from the leaves of the manchineel trees, When 


they are taken, they ſeem to be very angry, and hav: 
a cry like gre, gre, gre, endeavouring to lay hold of 
the perſon's hand, which, when they do, they will 
ſooner ſuffer themſelves to be Killed, than to let gc 
their hold. | 


The Sea Crab of the Eaſt Indies is about a ſpan in 
breadth, and of a moſt curious colour, the ſhell being 
ſpeckled with yellow ſpots: beſides which there are 
three of a purple colour incloſed with white rings. 
The claws are yellowiſh next the body, after ward 


eyes 


Is AES. 103 1 it! if 
eyes have ſomewhat the appearance of ſmall tacks, and 27095 F | j | 
ſtand out an inch from the head, . «ys 9 

Lk 

The Guaia Apara is a South American Cr ab, beauti- ö N | } 
ſally variegated. One end of the body is terminated | 1 1 
with a circle, and the other by a right line. It is three 6 18 
inches broad, and two and a half long, though ſome of 0 
them grow to a larger fize. The fore part of the ſhell xj | | 

is of a dark brown, variegated with whitiſh ſpots; and T ; 
the hinder is of a whitiſh yellow, adorned. with brown | F 1 | 
ſtreaks that run according to the length. It has eight "80 | f 
roundiſh feet or claws, with four points, which are of | tj: 11 
a whitiſh yellow colour, Beſides theſe, there are two great . | f 

claws or nippers, each two inches and a half long, and $i 

half an inch broad: the nippers themſelves are but 5 . x 
ſmall ; for which reafon they caunot lay hold of any t i | jt 
thing ſo firmly as other Crabs. The upper part of 90 j 
theſe claws is armed aud dentatcd like a cock's comb. 5 | 1 
The nippers are ſomewhat like the bill of a cock, which, | 
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with the whole leg or claw, repreſents the fore part 1 j 

of the head of that animal, together with its comb. 4h 1 f 

Theſe are alſo of a. whitiſh yellow, variegated with | 3 I | 

| brown ſpots. As it ſwims in the water, it blows it up 11 | 

** WE ik< the bubbling of a ſpring. 2 5 i | ; 1 
| En: | The i th 1 
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The Guanhumi, or Indian Land Crab, is of x 
roundiſh body, but a little compreffed, and of the fc 
of an orange, It has eight legs or claws, five inches 
long, with four joints, and the lower parts are covered 
reith long hairs: the mouth is large, and hairy on its 
ſides for about an inch, as well as the reſt of the body. 
Of the great legs or claws, the right is big, and the 
lift fmall, the right being eight inches long and two 


broad: but the left is ſcarce ſo long by three parts: 
the eyes are thruſt out like two ſmall pills, and are 
drawn in at pleaſure. About the mouth there are two 
feelers, if they may be fo called; for they are ſhort, 
and can be drawn in at the will of this animal, 


All theſe crabs have one property, which is very 
wonderful. When their nippe:s are laid hold of, they 


can part with them very easily to make their eſcape: | | 
befides, if one of them is wounded, they inimedlats- 1 ; 
ly part with it, and get rid of the limb and wound to- 
gether, However, in a year's time, there are other [ . 
claws which grow in the room of the former, | 1 

The Potiquiquia, of the Braßlians, is a Sea Praun. : 


The length of the body, from the fore part of th. head 
I N to 
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to the tail, is ſeven inches, and the tail ſix: the breadth 
of the ſhell on the back is ſcven inches, and of the 
belly two and a half: the tail conſiſts of ſeven ſhells; 
with as many joints placed over againſt each other, and 
on the lower part of each fide there are four fins an 
inch and a half long, and one broad; likewiſe the la- 
tera! extremities of each plate end in a ſharp horn, 
There are ten claws, five on cach fide, with five joints, 
and the firſt pair are fix inches long, the next nine, the 
third a foot, the fourth ſeven inches, and the fifth 
They have cach a crooked ſharp nail, befet with 
many yeliow hairs, like hair-pencils. The foreleg is 
an iach thick, but the reſt are ſmaller : the ſhell is co- 
v-red with various {orts of tubercles, like horns, with 
fnarp poiats: the eyes are prominent, and of the ſhape 
of a cylinder, having behind them two ſtraight horns 


bending forwards, and an inc! in length, 


five. 


Before the 
eyes, and over the mouth, there are four feelers, two 


of which are as thick as a man's thumb at their riſe 


where there are four joints: and they are a foot and 
a half long, being beſet with prickles on ali ſides. Be- 
tween theſe there are two leſs, with four joints, but 
they are ſmooth, being without prickles ; and about 
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half way from the head they are divided in two, being 
altogether ten inches long. 


The Pararicare is a fort of Crab, or rather Lobſter, 
that lives in a borrowed ſhel}, and is three inches long 
but the fleſh is not_eatable. The two fore-legs have 
nippers, and there are four others three inches long; 
and behind theſe four more that are ſhort. The tai] 
is an inch and a half long, and the eyes are long ud 
prominent. There are two barbs conſiſting of tuit- of 
hair. The body is covered with a {kin of a dark chel- 
nut colour; and the tail is of the ſame colour ſtreaked 
with black according to its length. The lower part ot 


the body is blueiſh, as are the eyes and barb; and over 
every part are hairs of the colour of oker. Lhe fhc!! 
it lives in is about ſour inches long, and turbinated, bein, 


of a paliſh yellow colour. 
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5 Tas THORNBACK differs from the Skate, in 
| bang leſs, and being armed with a great number of 
| fpines or prickles, from whence it has its name, It 
bas one row on the back, and three on the tail. Mr. 
Pennant mentions a large oue that he had ſeen, which 
had three rows on the back, and five on the tail. 
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The ſhape of the body, excluſive of the tail, is nearly 
| ſquare, and yet a tranſverſe line, drawn from corner 
to corner, is longer than a line drawn from the head 
to the root of the tail, ſo that the fiſh may in reality 
be ſaid to be broader than it is long. It has no ſcales, 
but is covered with a kind of ſlime, which renders i: 
f extremely ſlippery. The upper part is of a duky 
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1 colour, ſpotted with white, and the belly is entirely 
'F | white ; the eyes are very prominent, and placed on the 
1 upper part of the head, having no bone, or any thing 
1 elſe to defend them. On the noſe, and on the inner 

! f l . : 3 
11 ſide of the forehead, near the eyes, are a few prickles; 
\ | ly | and others are irregularly ſcattered en the upper putt 

' . of the pectoral fins. 

1 If a Thornback is placed with the belly uppermoſt, ; 

SY $ q 
| | q the noſtrils appear, and are contiguous to the month, ˖ 
1 which is deſtitute of teeth; but the jaw- bone is a: . 
| | rough as a file, I 
Tre | | | ( 
Tk The gills, as in other fiſh of this kind, conſiſt of 5 


five holes, placed in a ſemicircular form; and there are 
two ſemicircles on the lower part of the fiſh, one en- 
compaſſing 
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eompaſſing the breaſt, and the other the lower belly, 
which is divided from the upper by a bone, where theſe 


circles touch, 


The young fiſh have very few prickles on them, 
ard their backs are often ſpotted with white, each 
{pot being encircled with black. 


Thornbacks are ſometimes found to weigh four- 
teen or fifteen pounds, but with us they ſeldom exceed 


4 F 
ewnt, 


They frequent our ſandy ſhores, and are very 
voracious ; they feed on all forts of flat fiſh, and are 
particularly fond of herrings and ſand eels. Some- 
times they feed upon cruſtacious animals, ſuch as 
crabs, &c. They begin to generate in June, and 
produce their young in July and Auguſt, which 
(as well as thoſe of the Skate) are called Maids,. 
before they are old enough to breed, 


In November, the Thornback begins to be in 


Kalon, and continues fo later than the Skate, 
| 3 + % but 
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but the young of both are good at any time of the 


The fleſh of the Thornback reſembles that of the 1 
Skate, but it is leſs delicate, and harder of digeſtion; ö 
but the liver is conſidered by ſome as a great delicacy. 
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1 URTLES are uſually diſtinguiſhed by ſailors into 0 
four kinds; the Trunk Turtle, the Logger-head, rhe _ 1 
Hawkſbill, and the Green Turtle. | | l 
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and its back is higher and rounder, The fleſh of this 


The Trunk Turtle is generally larger than the reſt, | 
Tertle is rank and unwholeſome. | 
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The Logger-hgad has obtsined bi title from the {io 
of his head, which is much larger i in proportion than 
that of the other kinds. The fleſh of this alſo is rank, 
and very ſeldom eaten. 


The Hawkſbill Turtle, has a long and ſmall mouth, 
ſomewhat reſembling the bill of an hawk. Thong! 
the fleſh of this Turtle is very indifferent, the ſh: 
ſerves for the moſt valuable purpoſes, This is the 
animal which ſupplics the tortoiſe-ſhell, of which 
ſnuff-boxes and a variety of beautiful trinkets are made. 
Ihe fleſh of this alfo is very indifferent eating, 


The Green Turtle is the moſt celebrated, and the 
moſt valuable of all the animals of the tortoiſe kind. 
"The delicacy of its fleſh, and its nutritive qualities, 
together With the property of being ealily digeſtcd, 
are now well known Among us, Dampier-appears to 
be the firſt who informed us of the diſtinctions among 
theſe animals; and that, While the reſt might bc 
valuable ſor other purpoſes, the Green Turtle alun: 
was chiefly prized for the delicacy of its fleſh. Ihe 
Green Turtle is indeed become a branch of commerce, 


and ſhips are provided with conveniencics for ſupply- 
ing 
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ing them with water and proviſion, to bring them 
over in health from Jamaica, and other Weſt India 
Illands. This cannot, however, be always effected; 


for though they ſcarce require any proviſion upon the 


voyage; yet the working of the ſhip occaſions them 


to be beat againſt the ſides of the boat which contains 


them, by which they become very lean and bat- 
tered, | | 


The colour of the ſhell of this animal is rather 
greener than that of others of this kind; whence it has 
the name of the Green Turtle. Thoſe which are 
about two hundred weight are the moſt common ſize, 
though they are ſometimes found to exceed five hun- 


? 


— 


The coupling time is one of the principal ſeaſons 


for catching them. As ſoon as they are perceived, 
two or three people draw near them in a canoe, and 
either ſlip a nooſe round their necks or on one of their 


feet. If they have no line, they lay hold of them by 


the neck, where they have no ſhell, with their hands 
-only; and by this means they catch them both to- 
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gether : but ſometimes the ſemale eſcapes, being more 
ſhy than the male, 


Another way of taking them at this time is with 
ſpear, which being thrown at the back of the Turtle, 
pierces the ſhell and bone, and ſticks as faſt therein a- 
if it was ſolid oak. They ſtruggle hard to get looſe, 
but all in vain; for they take care that the line, which 
is faſtened to the ſpear, be ſtrong enough to hold 
him. 


The time of taking Turtle upon land is from the 


firſt moon in April till that in Auguſt, it being the 


ſeaſon in which theſe creatures lay their eggs. The 
number of them is prodigious; for they will lay ſeveral 
hundred in one ſeaſon. The night before ſhe intends to 
lay, the comes and takes a view of the place, and after 


taking a turn about, ſhe goes to ſea again, but never 


fails to return the night following. 


Towards the ſetting of the ſun, they are ſeen draw 
ing near the land, aud ſeem to look earneſtly about 
them, as if they were afraid to be diſcovered, When 
they 
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chey perceive any perſon on ſhore, they ſeek for ano- 
ther place; but if otherwiſe, they land when it is 
dark. Aſter they have looked carefully about them, 
they begin to work and dig in the fand with their 
fore-feet, till they have made a round hole of a foot 
broad, and a foot and a half deep, a little above where 
the water reaches when higheſt, This done, they 
lay eighty or- ninety eggs, or upwards, at a time, 
each as big as a hen's egg, and as round as a ball. 
They continue laying about the ſpace of an hour, 
during which time, if a cart was to be driven over 
them rhey would not ſtir. The eggs are covered with 
2 tough white ſkin, like wetted parchment. WRT 
they have done laying, they cover the hole fu dexteroully, 
that it is no eaſy watter to find the place. This done, 
they return to the ſea, At the end of fifteen days 
they lay eggs again, in the ſame manner; and at the 
end of another fiſteen, they do the ſame again, laying 
three times in all, 


In about twenty-five days after laying, the eggs are 
hatched by rhe heat of the ſun; and then the little 
Turtles, being as big as young quails, run directly to 
the ſea, without any guide to lead them, or ſhew them. 
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the way. When there are any caught before they gt: 
into the ſea, they are generally fried wholc, and «i: 
laid to be delicious cating, 


The men that watch for the Furtles, as ſoon as the 
have an opportunity, turn them on their backs, 1 
is not performed without ſome difficulty; for they ar: 
very heavy, and ſtruggle hard. Aſter this, they han! 
them above high-watcy mark, and leave them vi! 
mornivy, 
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Tur MURENA is by the writers of Engliſſt 0 
dictionaries called a LAM PRE, but very improperly ; 
nowever, we have no Engliſh name for it. The body 
is broader and flatter than that of an eel, with a 
longer ſharp and flat ſnout. The colour is a mixture 
of blackiſh yellow and gold colour; and the mouth 
opens exceeding wide. At the end of the ſnout there 
are two ſhort hollow appendages; and above the eyes 
there are another pair, that are thicker but ſhorter. 
The eyes are ſcared in the upper jaw, in the ſpace be- 
Tween 
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tween the end of the ſnout and the corners «© 
{ the mouth. A fin riſes not far from the head, 
f in the middle of the back, and is continued to the 
tall. 


* Lampreys in general have a round or oval mouth, | 
133 with a hole or pipe on ths top of the ſnout, as in thoſe 1 
„ | of the Whale kind, There are ſeven holes on each 4 

"78 ſide, which ſerve inſtead of gills, where there are no 3 

i fins, nor yet on the belly; by which they are dif- | 

„ tinguiſhed from all other fiſh of this kind; that is, the | 
178 Jong and ſlippery. 

Ht | 6 Lampreys are ſea-fiſh, but, like the Salmon, they 
J j -quit the ſalt waters about the latter end of the winter, 
8 or the beginning of ſpring ; and, after a ſtay of a ſew 
0 1 j months, return again to the ocean, a very few ex- 
#1 } cepted. Though the Severn is the moſt noted tor 
Cl ; them, they are found at certain ſeaſons of the year not 
; ö only in ſeveral of our rivers, but in the moſt conſider- 
1 able of the Scotch and Iriſh rivers. They are moſt 


in ſeaſon in the months of March, April, and May; 


i for they are much firmer when juſt arrived out of thc 
ſalt water, then they are afterwards; it having bc: 
obſerved, 
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obſerved, that they appear waſted and very flabby at 
the approach of hot weather, 6 


t has been an ancient cuſtom for the city of Glou- 
ceſter, to preſent annually to his Majeſty a Lamprey 
pye, covered with a large raiſed cruſt. As this preſent 
is made at Chriſtmas, the corporation find it extremely 

cult at that time to procure any freſh Lampreys, it 
being ſo early in the ſeaſon; and ſometimes they have 
been known to purchaſe them at a guinea a- piece. 

Lampreys are ſometimes found that weigh four ar 
five pounds: when either potted or ſtewed, they are 
reckoned a great delicacy : but they are a ſurfeiting 
food, as one of our monarchs fatally experienced; the 
death of Henry the Firſt being occaſioned by a plentiful 
meal of Lampreys. 


The mouth of this fiſh is round, and placed rather 
obliquely below the end of the noſe; the edges are 
jag;zed, which enables them to adhere more ſtrongly 
to che ſtones, as their cuſtom is; and from which they 
are not to be drawn off without ſome difficulty. 
There are twenty rows of ſingle teeth placed in the 

mouth 
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| | mouth of this animal, diſpoſed in circular orders, and 
" placed far within. The colour of the fiſh is duſcy, 
| | | marked with irregular ſpots of dirty yellow, which 
1 gives it a diſagreeable appearance. 
1 15 
1 | ih There is a ſpecies called the Leſſer Lamprey, which 
7 i1 grows to the length of about ten inches. The colour 
} ' i of the back is duſky, ſometimes mixed with blue; and 
3 | the whole under-ſide is filvery. They are found in the 
{ Jy Thames, Severn, and Dee ; and, when potted, are by 
f 1 ſome preferred to the larger kind. Great numbers are 
g | i taken about Mortlake. 
i 9 | 1 
Wil | 
bit Tax LAMPREY-EEL. 
BY | | | 
. N Tur LAMPREY-EEL, is ſometimes three yards: 
[ |; | length; the body about the gills is near fourteen 
| ö f inches in circumference; and the fkin is of a blackiſh 
oy i colour, marked with pale angular ſpots, The mouth 
[ js round, with which it adheres to a piece of woo! 
jt. ſtone, or any other ſubſtance, as if it was ſucking it, 
1 and cannot be parted from it without difficulty. Ihe 
| Kin 
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{kin is tough, and yet they do not take it off to dreſs it. 
It has a hole in the head like the Lampern, and there 
are ſeven holes on each fide of the head, under which 
the gills are concealed. On the top of the head there 
is a white ſpot, and the edge of the mouth is jagged; 
the teeth are placed within the mouth, and thoſe that 
ſtand fartheſt backwards are largeſt. It has no bones 
but a griſtle down the back full of marrow, which 
ſhould be taken out before it is dreſt, In ſhort, they 
reſemble a Lampern in all things, | 
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Tux CHAR, oz RED*CHAR. 


| TRE CHAR is an inhabitant of the lakes of the 

north, and thoſe of the mountainous parts of Europe, 
It is found in great abundance in the cold lakes or. the 
fummits of the Lapland Alps, and is almoſt the on 
fiſh that is met with in plenty in thoſe regions, 


„ The only place in England, where this fiſh is taken, 


* Winahder-mere but in Wales is is caught in dit 
ferent 
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ferent lakes. In Merionethſhire they are ſmaller than 
in other places, and are taken in October; but in one 
of the lakes in Carnarvonſhire they are caught in 
November; in another, in December; and in a third, 


in January: ſo that the fiſhing ends in one when the 


other begins. They ſwim together in ſhoals; and, 


though they appear on the ſurface of the water in 


ſummer-time, yet they will not then ſuffer themſelves 
to be taken either with an angle or nets. The only 
ſcaſon for catching this fiſh, is, when they reſort to 
the ſhallow parts of the lakes to depoſit their ſpawn. 
At this time they ſet trammei-nets baited, and ſo leave 


them for whole days and nights, after which they are 


generally ſure to find ſome therein. 


It has a longer and more ſlender body than a Trout, 
and the back is of an olive-green colour, ſpeckled with 


whitiſh ſpots. The belly is generally red, though it is 


ſometimes white, eſpecially in the ſpawners. The 
ſcales are exceeding ſmall, and the lateral lines ſtraight, 
The mouth is wide, the jaws pretty equal, only the 
lower is a little ſharper and more protuberant than the 
upper. The lower part of the fins are of a vermilion 
die, and the gills are four double. There are teeth 

. both 
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i | both in the jaws and on the tongue; but in the upper 
| 1 jaw there is a double row. The fleſh is ſofter and 


more tender than that of a Trout. 


The Char is in very high eſteem, and exceeding 
fcarce. The inhabitants in the neighbourhood of 


| Wunander-mere make a practice of potting chars, 
; which are uſually ſent as preſents to remote friends; 
| but they cannot be taken in ſufficient quantities for {ale 
? even at an unreaſonable price, 
x 
| . The GILT-CHAR is the ſame as the Red-Char of 
If 1 Winander-mere in the county of Weſtmoreland ; and is 
| ; þ like a Trout, only it is much broader, and has a more 
at N 4 preminent belly. The ſcales are very ſmall, and the 
: i colour on the back is lighter than that of a Trot, 3 
\ though variegated with black ſpots. The belly and 3 
| fides are of a ſilver colour; the ſnout is blueiſh, and I 
15 the ſkull tranſparant. It has teeth in the palate, and 3 
1388 two rows of them on the tongue. The fleſh is red, and I 
i. is in high eſtcem among the Italians, It never excccds 3 
| twelve inches in length, I 
11 * 
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The GELT or BARREN CHAR, is one that 1 
has not ſpawned the preceding ſeaſon, and on that ; 
account is reckoned to be in the greateſt perfection. 4 
It is more ſlender than the Red Char, as being with- ſl 
out ſpawn, The back is of a gloſſy hue ; the ſides 

E filvery, mixed with blue, and. ſpotted with pale red: 

© . the ſides of the belly are of a pale red, and the bottom #| 

5 I white, This is found only in thoſe lakes, which are alſo | a | 
& inhabited by the 1 ; 
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Tur TR O'U-T; 


Tur TROUT is a fiſh of excellent taſte, and i: 
4+ covered with ſmall] ſcales, uſually ſtreaked with red, 
Z# There are ſeveral ſpecies of this fſh, which live in 
| various places, and differ in colour and ſize. Some 
are {ound in deep and rapid rivere, others in lakes; 
ſome are of a blackiſh colour, others reddiſh, and 
rather of a gold colour, and variouſly marked with 
pots of a purple or vermilion die; but on the belly 
ö , they have a yellowiſh caſt, 
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This fiſh ſwims with much agility aud ſwiftneſs, 
z:4 is faid on heariug thunder to be fo aſtoniſhed, as to 
become immoveable. It feeds upon worms, flime, 
mud, inſets, and ſmall, fiſhes, which it purſues with 
ſo much eagerneſs, from the bottom to the ſurface of 4 
the water, that it ſometimes throws itſelf into the _ 13 


mm 
boats paſling near it. 1 
The Trout is of a longiſh form, and reſembles the i 
Salmon more than any other ſh. The head is ſhort 4 
and roundiſh, the nofe blunt, the body thick, and the ' 
tail broad. The mouth 1s wide, and it has teeth, not | : 
only in the jaws, but on the palate and tongue. The c | 
eyes are large, with a reddiſh circle round the pupil; [ | 
the reſt of the iris being of a filver colour, ihe ſkin 33-30 
readily falls into wrinkles, and ſeparates from the fleſh, n 
In the larger trouts, the back is of a duſky hue, and f 
full of black fpots, which in ſome are mixed with 1 
red. | 
It is ſurprizing that this common fiſh has eſcaped the j 
notice of all the ancients, except Auſonius, who only 61 
celebrates it for its beauty, _ | ] 
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The Trout is a voracious fiſh, and affords excellent 

| diverſion to the angler, Theſe fiſh ſhift their quarter; 

i | to ſpawn, and, like the Salmon, make up towards ti; 
'4 heads of rivers to depoſit their ſpawn. They delight 


Al in cool and ſmall ſtreams, which deſcend from rocky 
4 | '» hills; and ſeem particularly fond of ſwimming agai:i; 
4 ; ii the courſe of the water. They are found in fan 
0 || rivers among the Alps, the waters of which 

} | ſo exceeding cold, that no fiſh can accompeny 
4485 them, 

ft | Trouts are not in the higheſt ſeaſon when they 
i 5 are fulleſt of ſpawn, for they are ſatteſt, and have 
it 4 the moſt delicious taſte in July and Auguft, They 
q f 7 begin however to be in ſeaſon in March, and become 
1 ſo in ſome rivers much ſooner than in others. 

tz y In winter they are lean, fick, and unwholeſome, 
$181 breeding a kind of worm with a large head, which in 
1 1 ſome degree reſembles a clove, At that time th: 
| | 1 beautiful ſpots diſappear, and the lively coleut of thc 
1 belly becomes duſky and diſagrecable. But, toward. 
1 the latter end of March, he rouzes trom his lethz a7. 


Nennen 


FISHES 


rubs off his ill· bred foes againſt the gravelly bottoms, 
and ſoon after recovers his former ſtrength and vigour, 
The fleſh is drier and leſs tender than that of the 
Saimon; it is, however, eſteemed the moſt agreeable 
r all thoſe fiſh that reſide continually in freſh water. 
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1 Tur SMELT. 


SMELTS are uſually about ſix inches long, and nar 
an inch in breadth, but they are ſometimes found of the 
iy length of twelve inches; they have a very pecuilar 
BY g ſcent, from whence their Engliſh name is derived, 
TY that is, ſinell it. People greatly diſagree reſpecting the 
7 4 uf ſcent of this fiſh : ſome aſſert it flavours of the violet, 
| 1 1 others of the cucumber: we acknowledge that we arc 
1 ö of the latter opinion. The Germans however diſlin. 
1 \ guiſh it by the delicate title of Stinckfiſch. The Sel! | 
11 is the leaſt of theſe kind of fiſh, and is of a very beauti- 3 
ö ful form and colour: the head is fo tranſparent, that 1 
all | 
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all the lobes of the brain may be plainly and diſtin&tly 
ſen; and the ſkin in general is ſo thin, that, with a 
good microſcope, the blood may be obſerved to circu- 
late, The ſcales are ſmall, and fall off with the lighteſt 
touch. The back is of a duſky colour, but the belly 
and fides ſhine like filver : the tail conſiſts of nineteen 
rays, and is forked. The iris of the eye is ſilvery ; the 
pupil of a full black; and the under jaw is the longeſt. 
t has four large teeth in the front of the upper jaw, 
and ſeveral ſmall ones in the ſides of both. It has two 


rows of teeth in the roof of the mouth; and two others 
of large teeth on the tongue. 


Smelts inhabit the ſeas that waſk the iſlands of Great 
Btitain and Treland the whole year, and never go very 
remote from ſhore, except when they aſcend the rivers. 
It has been obſerved, that they are ſeen inrivers ſome 
months before they ſpawn, but immediately afterwards 
they all return to the ſalt water, and never appear again 
:: the freſh ſtreams till the next ſeaſon. The fleſh of 
the.tmelt is ſoft and tender, and of a delicate taſte ; and 
therefore in very high eſteem. They are frequently 
ſerved up to table as a kind of garniſh to large fiſh; and 
they ought, in that caſe, to be conſidered only as a 
F ____garviſh, 
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þ garniſh, for they are ſeldom fit to be eaten; the co 
1 generally keeping them ſo long before the fire, tha: 
| | they become dry, inſipid, and taſteleſs. 

1 7 

Bi In March, if the ſpring be mild, prodigious quanti- 
| 3 ties of this delicate fiſh make their appearance in th. 
. river Merſey, which often ſeems of a greeniſh colour, 

1 from the vaſt bodies of Smelts that ſwim about. /. 
it this time, every boat, every fiſherman, and every net. 
it, is employed, and even the boys with cabbege-ncr: 
| f catch theſe fiſh, which are double the ſize of thi 
1 uſually caught in the Thames; ſometimes the baſkets 
. pails, boats, and the very banks, are filled with ſpar- 

lings, as they are called in Cheſhire, where, fron t! 


great plenty, they are frequently fold at four-pence a 
ſcore, Some of theſe fiſh have been caught in Koſter! 
Mere, and other ſtill waters, where the fiſhermen iv: 
waſhed the ſpawn from their nets ; but theſe it: 57 
pear Jean ; neither do they breed in ponds, 
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Tur form of a Mullet reſembles that of a Dace ; 
:hc head is almoſt ſquare, and flat at the top; the noſe 

is arp, and the lips thick, It has large ſcales, not 

p17 on the body, but alſo on the head, and the covers | 
of the gills. . The back is of a blueiſh brown, and the | 
belly white. The lateral lines are variegated alternate» _ 1 
ly with black and white. - The eyes have no other ſkin | WW: 
than their own coats, and the forward back. fin is ra- 


k > 


413 


dated with five long ſpines. The mouth is deſtitute 
of tcoth, but the tongue is roughiſn; and there are two 
r9agh bones on each {ide of the palate. This fiſh ha 
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alſo a bone beſet with prickles, at each corner 6 :1.- 
mouth. When at its full growth, it is about cight-c+, 
inches long. It viſits the rivers in the ſouthern part. 
of England, in the beginning of the ſummer 1, 
every tide, and returns back when the water 
Thoſe taken near Arundel, in Suſſex, are ſaid + 
much ſuperior to any others. The Mullet is an excel. 
lent fiſh for the table. 
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Mullets generally come in great ſhoals, and keey 
rooting in the ſand or mud, like hogs. They are ver; 
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4 ö fagacious, and when ſurrounded with a net, the v hole 
. | ſhoal frequently eſcapes by leaping over it; for whey 
| | ö one takes the lead, the others immediately follow 
1 
1 BY The Mullet was in great eſtimation amongſt the Ro- 
fl | [ mans, and bore an exceeding high price, As Ne 
| | CELER, a man of conſular dignity, gave eight thouſuni 
1 mummi, or ſixty-four pounds eleven ſhillings and eight 
[| | 15 | pence, for a fiſh of ſo ſmall a fize as the Mullet. Such 
li | indeed was the luxury of the times, that there were 
EY Rews in the eating-rooms, ſo that the fiſh.covld at 
bi | } | once he brought from under the table and placed upon 
ö it” 


— Vſ— - «ii 


they even put the Mullets in tranſparent vaſes, that 


they might be entertained with the v various changes of 
its colour while it lay expiring, 


he American Mullet is of the ſize and ſhape of a 
middling Trout, with eyes of an oval form, and ſcales of 
a ilver colour; between the rows of which there are 
grey lines, On the top of the back there is a fin larger 

than all the reſt, and the tail is forked. All the fins 
are whitiſh, 


The Baſs is by many authors called Lupus, that is, 
% Wolf Fiſh, on account of its greedineſs. It weighs 
about hfteen pounds, being not much unlike a Trout 
in hape, only it has a thicker head. The colour on 
the back is of a blackiſh blue, but on the belly like fil- 
ver. When young, the back is variegated with black 


ivots, which - vaniſh when the fiſh grows old. The 


{cales are of a middle ſize, but thick, and adhere very 
cloſe to the ſkin, The mouth is wide, as well as the 
apertures of the gills, and there are rough teeth in 
the jaws, It has thorns or prickles about its head, and 
the eyes are large, with an iris of a ſilver colour. The 
torward back ſkin is radiated with no more than nine 


F 3. . ſpines, 
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ſpines, and in the 'palate there is a triangular bone, 
beſides two more in the throat. The tongue is brot 
flender, and rough, there being a rough bone in the 
middle. The fleſh is extremely well taſted, and exccecg. 
ing wholeſome, | | 
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j HE Perch is juſtly admired as à firm and delicate 
ih, It delights in deep holes, and gentle ſtreams ; it 
is extremely voracious, and a very eager biter: if an 
angler meets with a ſhoal of them, he is almoſt jure of 
taking every one, A full-grown Perch is about twelve 
or fourteen inches long, though they are ſometimes found 
to exceed ſixteen; but this is an extraordinary ſize. 
The body is deep, the ſcales very rough, and the back 
very much arched, The iris of the eye is of a OM 
1 4 or 
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or gold colour; the mouth is wide; and the teeth at- 
ſmall, difpoſed in the jaws and on the roof of th- 
mouth: the edges of the covers of the gills are ſerrated 
and on the lower end of the largeſt is a ſhy 
ſpine. The colours of the Perch are beautity] : ti 
back and part of the ſides are of a dark green, mark-1 
with five broad black bars, pointing downwards th 
belly is white, tinged with red: the ventral fins are 
of a bright ſcarlet; and the anal fins and the tail ate 
the ſame colour, but ſomewhat paler. The tail + 
little forked. | 


It is ſaid that the Pike will not attack this fiſh, bins 
fearful of the ſpiny fins, which the Perch crecte a: 
the approach of the former. With reſpe& to large hf, 
this opinion may be well founded; but it is well 
known the ſmall ones are the moſt alluring bait that 
can be offered for the Pike: it is probable the fins ar: 


then too ſoft to do him any injury. 


The fleſh of it is very wholeſome and caſy of dipei- 
tion. It is much eſteemed in a diſh called by the Dutch 
Water Souchy. The bones of the head are uſed in mc- 


dicine, 
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dicine, and, when pulverized, have the ſame virtue as 
other abſorbent powders. 


There is a very ſingular variety of Pearch in a lake 
called Llyn Raithlyn in Merionethſhire, in which the 
| lower part of the back-bone, next the tail, is ſtrangely 
diſtorted, | 


The liver of the Pearch is uſually thrown away, be- 
cauſe it is apt to be meaſly. Theſe fiſh ſpawn but 
once 2 year, and that is in the latter end of February. 
Some think the male is to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
female by the fins being of a deeper red. | 


The moſt natural places for this fiſh are rivers, and 
yet it will live, and even thrive when ſhut up in a 
pond, In the day-time it does not appear to be fond 
of any particular haunt, becauſe it is almoſt continually 
roving about in queſt of food, being a very voracious 
bh: and yet they are more likely to be found under 
the hollow of a bank, the piles of bridges, ſtumps of 
trees, or in a gentle ſtream of middling depth. In the 
night, indeed, they retire to a place of repoſe, which, 
il you are ſo lucky as to diſcover, carly in the morning, 
2 | you 
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[ | 

f . you have an excellent chance of taking them all, for 

[ they bite very boldly, generally herd together, and 


* the taking of one does not intimidate the reſt from fall. 
ing into the fame danger. 


It will be to no purpoſe to angle for this fiſh before 
the mulberry-tree begins to bud; that is, before the 
ſpring is fo far advanced as to put the fruit out of dan- 
ger of being killed by nipping froſts, and for the ſame q 


reaſon he always bites beſt in warm weather ; yet, in ; 
the very midſt of ſummer, he is ſooneſt taken in cool, 1 
cloudy, and windy weather, aud you may angle {ur | | 
him any time of the day, but you will be more likely } 7 
to ſucceed from ſeven to ten in the morning, and from : s 
two till ſun-ſet in the afternoon, or later. In angliug C | 
for Pearch'you need not continue Jong in the ſame E 1 
place, for they uſually bite as ſoon as the bait drops t 
in;. you ought to angle at or near' the hottom, tc 
conſtantly raiſing your bait almoſt to the top, letting a 
| t. 


it drop gently again. 
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Tur Pike has a roundiſh oblong body with a flat 
head, and ſquare back: the ſnout is very prominent, 
and the lower jaw is ſomewhat longer than the upper. 
The mouth is very wide, and the teeth very ſharp, diſ- 
poſed not only in the front of the upper jaw, but in both 
iides of the lower jaw,in the roof of the mouth, and ſome- 
times on the tongue: the eyes are ſmall, and the tail is 
forked. The body is covered with ſmall thick ſcales 
which are moiſtened on the edges with a kind of {lime 
that has a greeniſh caſt; and the younger the liſh is, 
the greener he appears. The back and ſides, when 
turned towards the light, appear to have ſomewhat ct 
a golden hue; the ſides are ſpotted with yellow, and 
F 6 the 
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7 the belly is white," It has duſky ſpots, and reddiſh lines 
F on the tail, eſpecially towards the corners. 


The Pike will ſwallow other fiſh which are almoſt 
as large as itſelf; not even excepting thoſe of their own 
kind. Innumerable are the inſtances mentioned by 
authors of the voracity of this fiſh. Mr. PEN NA 
informs us of a Pike being choaked, by attempting to 
Iwallow one of its own ſpecies, that proved too large a 
moerſcl, It will devour the water- rat, and draw down 
the young ducks as they are ſwimming on the water, 
At Lord GowR's canal at Trentham, a Pike ſeigzed 
the head of a ſwan, as it was feeding under water, 
and gorged ſo much of it as killed them both. Gesxzx 

indeed relates an inſtance, that borders a little on the 
marvellous, He tells us, that a famiſhed Pike on the 
Rhine ſeized on the lips of a mule that was brought to 
water, and that the beaſt drew the fiſh out before it 
could diſengage itſelf, 


The longevity of the Pike is very remarkable; 
RzAczyNsK1 tells us of one that was ninety years of 
age; and Geſner ſays, that in 1497, a Pike was taken 
pear Hailbrun, in Suabia, with a brazen ring affixed 

| | to 
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to it, on Which were the following words in Greek 
characters: © 1 am the fiſh which was firſt of all put in- 
to this lake by the hands of the governor of the uni- 
« yerſe, FREDERICK the Second, the $th of October 
« 1230: ſuppoſing this to be a fact, the fiſh was at 
leaſt two hundred and ſixty- ſeven years of age. 


Their uſual time of ſpawning is in March, and ſome- 
times ſooner, if the ſpring is forward. They are ex- 


ccedingly prolific, forty-eight thouſand eggs having 


been found in one of their roes. They are in ſeaſon all 
the year, except in ſpawning time, and about ſix weeks 
after it. The fleſh is firm, white and ſweet; but if the 
fiſh exceeds ten or twelve pounds in weight, it has a 
raukiſh flavour. | 


The Pike is good and nouriſhing food, and agrees at 
al times, but eſpecially in winter, with any age and 
conſtitution, Some authors pretend, that it is hard of 
digeſtion, heavy in the ſtomach, and always affords bad 
juices ; but theſe qualities are only applicable to ſuch as 
live in ponds, and marſhy places, and feed upon flime 
and mud. Jovius thinks the Pike has but an ordinary 


. and Auſonius does not eſteem it; but its taſte 


. differs 
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differs according to the country in which it is bred 
The roe provokes vomiting, and ſometimes purges yiq- 
lently. The Pike contains much oil, and volatile f. 


Mr. LE, of Thelwell in Chefhire, had ſtored a pit; 
f but wheu he laded it, in expectation of catching a gr. 
| number of fiſh, to his diſappointment he found only a 
large lean Pike, which had devoured all the lore-!iſh, 
and had in his ftomach a water wag-tail, and a young 
throſtle, which were ſuppoſed to have been hoppins 


on a twig near the water, 


A Pike catched in Barn-meer (a large ſtanding Watt 
in Cheſhire,) was an ell long, and weighed thirty- five 
pounds; it was preſented to Lord CyoLMoNDe: ry, 
who ordered it to be put into a canal in the garden 
wherein were abundance of ſeveral forts of #11 
About twelve months after, his Lordſhip drawed the 
canal, and found that this overgrown Pike had de- 
voured all the fiſh, except one large carp, that weighs: 
hetween nine and ten pounds, and that was bitten 
' ſeveral places, The Pike was then put into the can 
again, together with abundance of fiſh with him t9 


leed _ all which he devourcd in leſs than a year": 
time 
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mne; and was obſerved by the gardenet and workmen 

(here to take the ducks, aud other water-fowl, under 

water; whereupon they ſhot magpies and crows, and 1 
'krew them into the canal, which the Pike took before 1 
their eyes: of this they acquainted Lord CrHoLMONDEs | 
er, Who thereupon ordered the ſlaughter man to fling F 
n calves bellies, chickens guts, and ſuch like garbage | 

to him, to prey upon; but being ſoon after negleQed, 4.40 
to died, as ſuppoſed, for want of food. F 


In the ſtew for preſerving fiſh, at JouNEctrToN's, 
Mig, at Tatton in Chethire, a large Pike was taken out, 
when there appeared at his mouth the tail of a fiſh, 
which being pulled out, proved to be another Pike, 44 a : 
weight one pound, and was then alive, | | | 41 


The Pike delights in a quiet, ſhady, unfrequented 
water, and lurks in the midſt of weeds, flags or bull- «i 
ruſhes: yet he frequently makes excurſions from thence, _ | 
and ranges about in ſearch of prey: in cold weather he 1 
lies deep, and near the bottom, but as the weather | 
grows warm he frequents the ſhallows, In a very hot, F G 
cicar, ſultry day, he may be ſeen lying on the ſurface 
ol the water, but then you cannot tempt him with any JW 

F 8 195 bait. 1 
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bait, His beſt biting time is early in the morning and 
late in the evening, when there is a briſk wind, and 
where the water is clear. If they bite at all, they will 
take the bait at firſt; it is therefore uſeleſs to throw i» 


often in the ſame place. He will take any fort «/ 


bait, except a fly; but the principal are young roach, 
dace, gudgeons, minnows, loaches, and bleak. 
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1 HE colour of the Carp, eſpecially when ſull growu, 
iz yellowiſh, and the ſcales are large: the head is ſhort, 
ike that of a Tench, and the mouth is of a middling | 4 
ze, with fat fleſhy yellow lips. It has no teeth in the 54-084 
jaws or on the tongue, but it has a triangular bone in | 
the palate, and two other boncs in the throat, which 
zalwer the purpoſe of teeth. It has a ſingle barb on 
tach ſide of the mouth, and another above thoſe | 
which is fhorter : the fins are large; the tail is broad, 

„ a little 
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a little forked, and of a reddiſh black colour 
lateral line is ſtraight, r paſſes through the wid. 
of each fide. 


There were no Carps in our ponds or rivers, 
they were introduced here by Lronanpd Masc 
about the year 1514. Ruſſia has none of theſe fich 
this day ; Sweden has them only in the pond: 
the people of faſhion ; but they abound in the rivers 
and lakes of Poliſh Pruſſia, where they are taken 
vaſt ſize, They are there a great article of commer. 
and are ſent in well- boats to Ruſſia and Sweden. 


PIN fays it lives in the fea; and we are cred: , 
informed, that Carps are found ia the harbour of Dans 
zick. They are very long lived. GesNneR afl, 
that he knew a man of good reputation, who aſſure! 
him he had feen one of an hundred years old. bey 
alſo grow to a very great ſize: a Carp was taken in 
the river Thames, near Hampton court, that weigh! 
thirteen pounds, Jovivs ſays, Carps were fometi::c: 
caught in the Lacus Larius, of two hundred pon: 
weight; and, according to RzaczvyNnsx1, others hte 
been taken in the DniesTER which were five fcct in 

leng tht, 
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length. They are extremely tenacious of life, and have 
been kept alive ont of water upwards of a fortnight, 
by .being wrapped up in wet moſs, with the mouth 
only remaining out. It ſhould be hung up in a cool 
place, fed with bread and milk, and ſometimes plunged 
into the water. By this treatment they grow fatter, 
and have a finer flavour than thoſe which are immedi- 
ately killed from the pond. 


The Carp is a prodigious breeder: the roe has ſome- 
imes been taken out and weighed with the fiſh itſelf, 
when the former has been found to preponderate. The 
Carp has perhaps the longeſt ſcales of any fiſh, in pro- 
portion to its bulk. Some of theſe are brown, and 
others yellow and white: the brown colour prevails in 
the largeſt ſcales; the middle are of a yellow and gold 
colour; but the white are ſmall and ſilvered. 


The fleſh of the River Carp is much better than that 
of the pond, and in general it is more or leſs wholeſome, 
according to the nature of the water in which they are 
bred, and conſequently muddy ſtinking ponds produce 
the worſt fiſh, It is ſoft, inſipid, and not entirely free 
rom viſcidity, But curious eaters value it chiefly for 

the 
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| the palate, or tongue, as they call it. The River Cary 
is not fond of a rapid ſtream, but delights in a ſtill 


deep water, with a marley, or clayey bottom, eſpecially 


i there be green weeds, which he is extremely fond 
of. A Carp exerciſes the angler's patience as much az 
any fiſh, for he is very fly and wary, They ſeldom bite 
in cold weather, and, in hot, a man cannot be too carl) 
or too late for them. But when they do bite there is 
no fear of their hold, | 
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Tur Tench weighs with us about five or fix pounds, | | | 
when full grown, but in other countries they have | q 
been found to weigh twenty. 1 ; 


it has a ſmall head and ſnout, in proportion to the 
lize of the body; for this is broad, thick, and ſhort ; TE 
the opening of the mouth will admit one's little finger, '; of 
and the jaws are without tecth ; but in the throat there 14 
are five on each ſide ; the covers of the gills conſiſt of 6 18 
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four plates and three crooked ſpines; the lateral line {+ 
crooked, and nearer the belly than the back, Therc 
are ſmall duas or holes on the head over the eyes 
that is, one row on each ſide, that form a ſort of : 
line; and under the eyes there are two other lines «© 
rows of holes, one of which is ſeated near the cover: 
of the gills, and the other beneath the lower jaw : th: 
eyes are ſmall, ſeated on the ſides of the head, and the 
iris is red: the openings of the covers of the gills are 


not ſo large as in other {iſh of this kind; there are four 


gills on each fide, each of which is furniſhed with a 
double row of knots made in the ſhape of a comb, and 
which are equal on each ſide to three of the inner pills; 
but in the laſt of the inner knots they are almoſt cqual 


to each other, and the external are longer than the in- 
ternal on the upper part, though much ſhorter at the 


lower: theſe are all ſoft. The back, which is thick, 
riſes a little above the head, and the belly is broad and 
flat throughout: the ſcales are oblong, and ſmall, in 


compariſon ol other fiſh of the ſame kind; they adhere. 


cloſe to the ſkin, and are black upon the back, and 
blackiſh on the fides, with a little mixture of a golden 
or greeniſh- yellow colour; but it is whitiſh under h. 

| belly. 
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belly, There is a fort of ſlime all over this fiſh, that 
renders it as flippery as an Eel. All the fins, as well 
as the tail, are black or blackiſh, and ſometimes of a 
dark-grey colour: the fins on the breaſt are_blackifh, 
almoſt round, and conſiſt of ſeventcen rays, of which 
the ſixteenth is longeſt, and the firſt is ſingle and 
ſtrong 3 but all the reſt are branched at the end, and 
the Jaſt is ſmall. The belly fins are alſo black and 
roundiſh at the edge, and conſiſt of eleven rays, of 
which the firſt is ſmall, the ſecond robuſt and thick; 
but all the reſt are branched at the ends. There is a 
üngle black fin on the back, conſiſting of twelve rays, 
of which the firſt is very ſhort, and the ſecond is ſome- 
what longer, and reaches to the middle of the reſt: the 
third is fingle, as well as the two firſt, but the reſt are 
E branched at the ends: the fin at the vent is black, and 
| conliſts of eleven rays, of which the two firſt are ſmall, 
but the third is pretty long and ſingle, like the two 
I former, and all the reſt are branched at the ends. 
E The tail is blackiſh, ſomewhat ſquare, and conſiſts of 
I mneteen rays, that are hard to count, except the laſt, 


Ihe fleſh of this fiſh is a little clammy, like that of 
n Fel, and may probably want a little ſpice in the 
4 . dreſſing ; 
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dreſſing; but in general it is as much in eſteem as moſi 
other fiſh. 


- 


There are two ſmall ſtones in the head of the Teuch, 
that have an abforbent, detergent, and dieuretic qua- 
lity. 


| It is ſometimes called the Phyſician of the fiſh, and 
L 1 it is ſaid that the ſkin is ſo healing, that the wounded 
'Þ apply it as a ſtyptic. In its medical uſes, it is cut and 
applied to the wriſts, and ſoles of the feet, in order t© 
mitigate feveriſh heats, and to divert the venom of the 
peſtilence; in like manner it is applied in pains of th- 
head and joints, Live Tenches, applied one ate 
another to the regions of the umbilicus and liver, aud 
kept there till they die, are ſaid to cure the jaundicy , 
for they contract, it ſeems, a yellow colour, 


It is a mucous, excrementitious fiſh, which delip1it: 
in marſhy and muddy waters. Whatever may be 
uſes of its ſlime to the inhabitants of the water, 

fleſh is certainly a wholeſome and one food tc 
thoſe of the earth. 
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The Tench delights ſo much in ſtanding waters and 1 
ponds, and the ſtill parts of rivers, whenever they are 
found there, that they ſeem to be natives of ſtanding f 
water. However, they are ſaid to breed in the rivers | 
Stower in Dorſetſhire, and the Tiber in Italy. Their | 
time of ſpawning is the latter end of June, or the | 1 
beginning of July; and they are in ſeaſon from the 4 
beginning of September to the end of May, Moſt „ 
anglers declare, that this fiſh bites beſt in the three hot | 
mouths; and yet others have found they will bite at 5 
all times, and at all ſeaſons, unleſs after a ſhower of 
rain but beſt of all in the night. 
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| | | A, 
Tas is a very coarſe fiſh, and full of bones: wy 
a large blackiſh head, and its body is longer than hat | 

of the Carp. The back is of a dark green, and the | 
and ſides of a ſilver colour; however thoſe that arc tt ne 
and full grown have them of a gold colour, ſprin ld 8 : 
with ſmall black ſpecks. The temples are yellowiſh, inf 
and the ſcales, as in a Carp, large and angular. e Len 
mouth, which is not large, is without teeth, and the i 


upper 
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upper jaw is a little longer than the lower, Its palate 
is ſoft and furniſhed with a triangular bone; and the 
noſtrils are large, open, and have each a double hole, 
one of which is every now and then covered with a 
fold, Its eyes are of a middle ſize with an iris, which , 
is a mixture of gold and ſilver colours. Its tail is g 
forked, and all the fins are of a blackiſh blue, though ] 
in ſome there is a tincture of red, it has a broadiſh 
belly, and the lateral lines run parallel to the bottom of 
the belly, 


The Chub isa very timid fiſh, ſinking to the bottom 
of the water on the leaſt alarm, It does not grow to 
a very large ſize; though they have been known to 

weigh upwards of five pounds, 


The ſpawn of this fiſh is excellent meat ; and the 1 
head of a large Che vin, the throat being well wathed, ' 
is the beſt part of him, The fleſh is white, ſoft, and 3 
inſipid, and is but in very little eſteem among the 9 
generality of people. iN 


in Auguſt, and the cooler months, a yellow paſte | 4 
made of the ſtrongeſt cheeſe, and pounded in à mortar + 
with £8 
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with a little butter, and ſo much ſaffron as being beat; 
ſmall will turn it to a lemon colour, is a very good bitt. 
* In the winter months the Chub is eſteemed the be{, + 
| being obſerved, that the forked bones are then oj; 5; 
turned into a kind of griſtle, eſpecially if the fiſh is ba 
Some make a paſte for this ſeaſon of cheeſe and ur- 
| pentine. He will alſo bite at a minnow, as well as | 
4 Trout. But take this ſor a rule in Chub-fiſhing, 4: 


a in hot weather he is to be angled for towards the 
5 water, or near the top; and in colder weather near | 
| | bottom. If you fiſh for him near the top, with a + 4 
| or fly, be careful to let your line bs vr long, and | 
1 keep out of light. | { 
1 The Chub 1 fond of a large bait. In the {ur 
$3 mer, at mid-water, five or ſix cabbage, nettle, or þ 
$ dock-grubs, or a mixture of all or any of the abo 1 
1 mixed with flies, are very good baits. t 
| F 
; The Chub uſually ſwims 1a mid-water, and 1 { 
| times at the top, and therefore is beſt taken by dibvin,. 
From the beginning of May to September, you wa n 
$ angle for him before the ſun riſes till nine, and in | Ine, d 


July, and Auguſt, from five till dark, and with the 
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white moth all the night over * but in the winter he lies 


'ower, and then you may fiſh for him at the bottom in 


the middle of the day, with new cow brains. Some 
people will chew and ſpit them into the hole where 


they fiſh, but if you can mix them very ſmall in a cup 


with a little water, and throw a ſmall quantity in at a 
time, you will have ſport, if you bait with the ſame; 
this, and the ſpinal marrow of an ox, 1s the very bell 
winter bait. They will take almoſt any bait, as the 
brains of oxen or ſheep dried, and cut into ſmall pieces; 
all forts of worms, gentles, the brood of waſps, black- 


berries, dewberries, new cheeſe, graſshoppers, black 


ſnails with their bellies ſlit, and all forts of paſte, 


in dibbing, the Chub will take a black ant-fly, ſmall 
butterflies with the great wings cut off, oak-worms, aſh- 


flies, green caterpillars, and the cod-bait; in ſhort, 


there is ſcarce any thing comes amiſs to him. It is 


but a cowardly fiſh, and when once turned yields pre- 


tently. But you muſt maſter it as ſoon as you can, 
becauſe when he is hooked, he does not make to the 
middle of the ſtream, but to the banks, which may en- 
danger your tackle, When you throw your bait into 

the 
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the water, they fly from it, but return immediately +5 
ſee what it is, and, if they like it, they ſwallow it wi: 
out heſitation, if you keep yourſelf out of fight. 


; , This fiſh- will afford good ſport, if you do as follovr; : 
R Get two or three graſshoppers, and go to one of their 
1 \ holes, where, in moſt hot days, you may find numbers 


of them floating near the top of the water, and placing 

yourſelf ſecretly behind a tree, keeping as free from 

motion as poſſible, put a graſshopper upon your hook, 

IN and let your hook hang a quarter of a yard ſhort ©f 
if the water: to which end you muſt reſt your rod on 
| the bough of a tree. It is probable the Chub will ſi: 
down at the firſt ſhadow of your rod, being a mol! 

{T_ fearful fiſh, and apt to do thus if but a bird flies over 
them, and makes the leaſt ſhadow on the water: but 

| they will preſently riſe up to the top again, and there 
13 lie floating till ſome ſhadow frights them afreſh : whey 
they lay thus upon the top of the water, fix your cy+ 
upon the beſt Chub you can ſingle out, and move your 
rod gently towards him. Let your bait fall eaſily on 
the water, about three inches before him, and he ill WF 
infallibly take it, and be taken; for he is one of the 
| leather - 
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leather-mouthed fiſhes, of which” a hook ſcarce ever 
loſes its hold: but be ſure to give him play enough, 
beſore you offer to take him out of the water. If a 
graſshopper cannot be found, a black inail, with his 
belly flit, to ſhew his white, or a piece of ſoft cheeſe, 
or any ſort of natural flies, will ny do as well, 
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Tax BAR B E L. 
| | tha 


a cubit in length, and the 


back is of an olive colour, but a little paliſh, and th* 
belly is that of Glver. The back and fides are ſprink:ct N 


with black ſpots, and the ſhape of the body is long aud 
arp and arched. The icai- wor 


roundiſh, but the back is ſh 
are of a middle ſize, aud the lateral lines run throueg bon 
the middle of the ſides. The belly is ſo flat, that, whe! War 
this fiſh lies with its mouth downwards, it touches th. 
gart! 
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earth ; which circumſtance is perhaps common to all 

fk that keep at the bottom of the water. The ſnout 
is a little ſharp, and the mouth is not large, being with- 
out teeth, like the reſt of this kind. The upper jaw is 

longer than the lower, and there are four barbs, of 

which two are at the corners of the mouth, and the 

other two are highcr near the end of the ſnout. The 

tail is forked, the eyes ſmall, looking downwards, 

and their iris is either of a ſilver or gold colour, ſpotted 

with brown, In the ſummer time their belles are 

red. | | | 


The weight of this fiſh is commonly ahout ſeven or 
cight pounds, and yet there was one caught at Stains 4 
that weighed twenty-three pounds. The fleſh is ſoft 

| and flabby, and in no great eſteem; and the pawn 
- WW © uuwholeſome, purging both upwards and down- 
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Bo wards, | 4 4 
nd Barbels flock together like ſheep, and are at the 4 
les Work in April, about which time they ſpawn; but are y I 
ze)! oon after in ſeaſon. He is able to live in the ſtrongeſt ; 43 
pen arent of water, and in ſummer he loves the ſhalloweſt 1 
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and ſharpeſt ſtreams; he delights to lurk under weeds, 
and to feed on gravel againſt a riſing ground: he wil! 
root and dig in the ſands with his noſe, like à hog, 
and there neſt himſelf; though ſometimes he retires to 
deep and ſwift bridges or flood-gates, where he will 
neſt himſelf among piles, or in hollow places, and 
take ſuch hold of moſs or weeds, that be the water ever 
ſo ſwift, it will not be able to force him from the place 


for which he contends. This is his conſtant cuſtorr, in 


 Tummer, when he and moſt living creatures port 
themſelves in the ſun; but, at the approach of Winner, 
he forſakes the ſwift ſtreams and ſhallow waters, andy 
degrees returns to thoſe parts of the river, which 7% 
quiet and deeper. | 


Probably about this time, as well as in April, and in | 


theſe places, they ſpawn, with the help of the mciter ; 
they hide their eggs in holes, which they both dig in 
the gravel, and then they mutually Jabour to cover 
"them with the ſand, to pave their being devoured 
by other fiſh, by 
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The Barbel is curious in his baits, which muſt be 
clean and ſweet, the worms well ſcoured, and not kept 
in four and muſty moſs. At a well - ſcoured lob- worm 
he will bite as boldly as at any bait, eſpecially if a night 
or two before you fiſh for him, you bait the place where 
vou intend to angle, with big worms cut into pieces; 
and you need not fear either over-baiting the place, or 
fiſhing too early or late for the Barbel. He will alſo 
hite at gentles, which being green, and not too much 
ſcoured, are deemed an excellent bait. Cheeſe is like- 
wiſe much in his eſteem, if it is not too hard, but kept 
day or two in a linen cloth to make it tough, If the 
chceſe is laid in clarified honey an hour or two before 
you uſe it, it will reward your trouble. 


Some adviſe, to fiſh for the Barbel with ſheep's 
tallowy and cheeſe beat into paſte, which is an excellent 
bait in Auguſt, - Obſerve that your rod and line be 
ode: and of proper ſtrength; for you will find him a 


LVY 


and dogged ſiſh to deal with, 


ihe moſt famous places near London for Barbel 
ans 1; IT, 


Z, are Kingſton-bridge, and Sheppertoll-docps3 
(7 5 


but 
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\ but Walton-deeps, chertſey-bridge, the ſmall iſle 
k Brentford, Hampton- ferry „and the holes under 
chought to be in no Wiſe inferior 
at all the locks be. 


Cooper s- 11, are 
meet with them 


you may likewiſe 
_ tween Maidenhead and Oxford. 
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| 4 DACE, or DARE, is like a Chub, though it 
s, and a little whiter ; the head alſo is leſs, and not 
beat; and the tail is more forked. Beſides, the body 
more lender and compreſſed, and the ſcales are leſs, 
colour is generally white, aud there are a ſort of 
rat ſtreaks between the ſcales. The iris of the eyes 
0 yellow, nor are the tail, aud back fins ſo 
42x, though they are ſometimes ſprinkled with black 
The teeth are not placed in the jaws, but in the 

8 3 | throat, 
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170 NATURAL. HISTORY, 
throat, as in other fiſh of this kind. The French give 
it the name of Dard, which ſignifies a dart, fron, 
whence the Engliſh Dare is derived. It is a very brilk 
and lively fiſh, and feems'tg dart along the ware: |! 
ſwims ſo ſwiftly. The fleſh'of this fiſh is fwert, 1vtr, 
and yields good nouriſhment ; but is in no great 
eſteem. | 


Dace are found in almoſt every river of the king. 


dom, and are very large in thoſe near London, They 
are found on gravelly bottoms, in the deepeſt ud 
moſt ſhady places, as well as on the ſhalloweft grace 
ſcour in hot weather. They alſo haunt the eddi ve. 
tween two mill-ſtreams, under the water-dock. und 
generally near the top of the water, 


It is a very ſimple fiſh, and will often bite When you 
leaſt expect it. However, their darling bait is a 
at the bottom, and a ſmall fly at the top l 
ſummer months an ant-fly is beit, They will Nil 
take any paſte, as well as all ſorts of ſmall worn, 


Angle for him with a very ſlender rod, a lin of 
W hairs from the top to the hook, which is to be 


very 
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very ſmall one; one ſmall ſhot, a float made of two 
ſea-gull quills, cut within about half an inch of the 
feather, and thruſt one of the open ends into the other, 
and then whipt faſt with fine waxed ſilk, This makes 
the very beſt float, and is. drawn under the water 
without danger of pricking the fiſh, 

When you are ſo provided, get ſome white bread, 
and chew it, and throw it into the water in ſmall pieces, 
and bait, with gentles, you will have good ſport: or 
you may fiſh with boiled malt, and bait with grains, 
and you will frequently catch Chub, Bream, and 
many other ſorts of fiſh. He will likewiſe take all 
forts of flies very well. In the ſpring you may 


point your hook with a gentle, or he will take an earth- 
bod. | 


If you angle where two mill- fireams are going at 
one and the ſame time, let it be in the eddy between 
the two ſtreams; firſt make uſe of the plummet; and 
iche water be deep, you mult angle within a foot of 
| the bottom, and perhaps you will find but little ſport. 
But if it proves to be ſhallow, that is, about the depth 
1 two feet, or not exceeding three, then bait your 
64 hook 
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hook with three large gentles: uſe a cork-float, HCI 

ought not to be a foot and a half ſrom the hook, und 

| N have a quick eye to ſtrike at the very firſt bite ; hof it 

| there be any large Dace in the mill- pool, they will irt 
to the eddy between the two ſtones. 
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Txz ROACH 


TI . ROACH is leſs than a Bream, and about one 
| third as broad as long. The back is of a duſky colour, 
| and jometimes bluiſh ; but the belly is pale. The iris 
| of the eyes, as weil as tail and fins, are red. The 
E laiecal lines rup parallel to the belly, and the tail is 
forked, About the gills it is of a gold colour, and the 
; mouth is round, but void of teeth, it being a leather- 
mouthed fiſh, It will breed in ponds as well as rivers; 


ud though the pond Roach is gef, that of the 
wo: is the beſt, 
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The Roach is principally found in ſhallow, gentle 
ſtreams, which run over ſand or gravel, with her- nd 
there deep holes at the end of ſcours, Where they 


uſually he, and more eſpecially againſt the mount”. -f 


ſmall brook or river, entering into a larger, 


ſpawn in the middle of May, and may be fiſhed tor ſy 


weeks after: they bite all day. They are very pt. 
ful in the Thames, but are largeſt in ponds, 'Th:: 
and the. Dace are coarſe and inſipid meat. 


Angle, as for Dare or Dace, with one gcutle.“ 


When you angle for Roach in a pond, throw in « e 
chewed white bread, and let your bait lie withia fix 
inches of the bottom, and you will not only) take 
much larger, but more in number than you will by 
any other 'method. In winter you may fiſh tor him 
with paſte or gentles; in April with worms or cod- 
bait ; but in very hot weather with very little whit? 
ſnails, earth-bobs, new cheeſe, or with flies under 
water, for he ſeldom takes them at the top as the 
Dace will; and this is the principal thing wherein they 
differ, 
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in Auguſt the Roach-fiſhery affords great diverſion 


bout London, where it is thus practiſed : any waters 


man will provide a boat, with rip-hooks, to fix it in 


the middle of the ſtream ; and prepare your ground- 
bai:, which is of bran and ſtale bread, mixed in balls, 
and thrown in, up the ſtream, with clay or ſmall 
{tones within, ſufficient to ſink it ſpeedily, and lodge 
it at the bottom. Not more than three can conve- 
niently fiſh in one boat. Your tackle muſt be ſtrong, 
your float large, and heavy leaded, to fink the quicker, 
The conſtant bait is a well-ſcoured gentle, three at leaſt 
on your hook, which muſt ſwim ten or twelve inches, 
at mot, from the bottom. Ihe belt times are, from 
half-cbb tide to within two hours of high water, 


* 
PL 


ere is alſo another highly approved method of 
hi: Lyerfion below-bridge, called ſtern-ſiſning, by 
aitering a boat at the ſtern of any collier or veſſel that 
bas ately been a voyage, and has her bottom foul, 
| 1177 contains infects and food ſor the fiſh; uſe about 
| two joints of your rod at moſt, and a line not longer 


£> 


16 


x than tour feet, your float fixed within twelve inches of 
de top of it. In this you uſe no ground bait, You mutt 
Legin when the tide firſt ebbs, 
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In Thames angling you muſt not attempt when tiere 
is a cold and raw air, high wind, rough water, or 
wet weather, or when there are ſpring-tides, or the 

land-floods come down. Be always careful to ch 
your boat on that ſide the river that is moſt under the 
wind, 
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Tur GUD GE ON. 


Fur GUDGEON is five or fix inches long, with a 
round body, ſmall ſcales, a brown back, with a whitiſh, 
belly. It is ſprinkled with about nine or ten pretty 
large blackiſh ſpots, which are placed in a right line, 
directly running from the head to the tail on each fide. 
There are alſo others that arc ſmall on the back, tail, 
and fins, and at each corner of the mouth there is a 
bath or thread. 
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They are to be met with in rivers almoſt eve; 
where; but grow to a much larger ſize in ſor; 
rivers than in others, for in that near Uxbridge there 
were four taken that weighed a pound. The fleſh is in 
high eſteem, and ſome think it not much inferior to: 
Smelt. | 


The Gudgeon ſpawns two or three times a year, nd 
always in ſummer. They haunt the cleareſt ſandy ©? 
gravelly bottoms, and middling ſharp ſtreams, where 
they lie in ſhoals on the ſhallows in ſummer; but xc: 
deeper about autumn, under any bridge or plank ir: 
imall rivers, being fond of the ſhade, 


The Gudgeon will bite all day from the end 
March till Michaelmas, but not till an hour after fun- 
riſe, nor longer than an hour before ſun-ſet. Yon may 
ſometimes have full as good ſport an hour after ſun-{ct 
as at any time in the day, 


The principal baits for the Gudgeon are the ſmal] r: 
worm, gilt-tail, brandling, and a meadow-worm, 1 
will likewiſe take a gentle, a cod-bait, brood of wairs, 
or cow dung bob; but the ſmall red-worm is what he 
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is the fondeſt of, If you can find a bridge or plank 
over a ſmall river, chuſe to angle underneath for 
CGndgeans, for they love the ſhade; and are fo far 
om being ſhy, that you may not only appear in ſight, 
but if you drive them from their place of reſort, they 
vill immediately return. A ſingle hair line, a fine 
taper rod, a float, and a ſmall heok, is what is in 
general uſe, and the bait to drag on the ground. 
When you angle for them in the ſhallows, raiſe np 
tro ſard or gravel with a rake or pole, and it will 
C2 w the Gudgeons about your bait ; when you have 
n uch conveniency, throw in ſome handfuls of earth. 


When you angle for them in a boat in the Thames, 
let che waterman rake the gravel up to draw the 


Gudgeons about you; then plumb the ground, and 


bait your hook with a ſmall well-ſcoured red-worm ; 
by this method you will ſeldom fail of good ſport. 
Your tackle as for Dace with a well-ſcoured gilt-tail. 
There have been an hundred dozen, or more, taken at 
Metwell Weir, in the river Merſey, with angling, in 
one day; you may uſe two hooks at a line at a time, 


and two rods is not amiſs; and then you may ſome- 


times take Pearch or Trout inſtead of Gudgeons. 
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The LOACH, or GROUNDLING, is like a G:+. 
geon in ſhape and colour; but is much leſs and ſhorter, 
ſeldom weighing above four ounces. The body 1; 
ſoft and ſlippery, and the tail broad, but not fori.- 1; 
and there are few or no ſcales. The head, back, , 
and tail are ſprinkled with blackiſh ſpots, and ſomer:nnes 
with a dirt yellow. On the upper jaw there are ee 
pair of barbs, one at the corners of the mouth, d | | 
two near the end of the ſnout. The eyes are ſmall, 2:4 MM 
have their iris yellow. The ficth is tender and delicate, 


and is by many ſwallowed alive, being thought £091 : 
for a conſumption. : 

Loach are generally found in ſmall, clear, {vii 5 
brooks, and lie under ſtones, pieces of wood, and the mY 
like. They ſpawn in the beginning of April among Me 
the weeds; but are never out of ſcaſon. He bites at 5 T 
ſmall red-worm, or the gilt-tail, and may be fiſhes for = 
at any hour, The hook muſt be of the ſmalleſt ſize. 7 
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Tae WHITE BAIT.— Various are the conjectures 
about this ſpecies; the general opinion however is, 
that they are the fry of ſome fiſh, Some attribute it to 
the Bleak, others to the Shad, the Sprat, and the 
Smelt. It bears a greater ſimilarity to the Bleak than 
to any other, but it is impoſſible for us to claſs it with 
any degree of certainty. In the months of July and 
Auguſt, innumerable multitudes of theſe fiſh are taken 
in the Thames, near Blackwall and Greenwich, They 
are eſteemed very delicious when fried with flower, 
aud the taverns contiguous to thoſe places are much 
relorted to, when the White Bait are in ſeaſon, The 
head, back, and fides of this fiſh are ſilvery; and the 
back tinged with green. Its uſual length 1s about two 
inches. It is remarkable, that theſe fiſh expire the very 
inſtant they are taken out of the water, A wager was 
lid in the ſummer of 1775, that a perſon could not 
new a live White Bait above London bridge The 
"zp<riment was tried, a well-boat was procured, and 

ſome 
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ſome hundreds of theſe little fiſh poured into 
inſtant they were taken out of the Thames; the +. 
moſt expedition was then uſed to get to the weſt 
of London-bridge : after which the fiſh were im: 
diately inſpected, and not one of them remained al 
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; | 

Tur MINNOW is much fmaller than the Gudgcon, 4 
having a roundiſh body, and ſeldom exceeds th: ; 
inches in length. Its body is ſmooth, and the ſcales 1: 5 
fo fmall as to be hardly viſible. The back is flat, 1 


of a deep olive colour: the belly and ſides are mot 1 
with ſcarlet in ſome, in others white, and in oth 
with a ſhining blue. The tail is forked, and wart 
near the bafe with a duſky ſpot. Theſe beau? 


fiſh ap Pear in ſhoals in many of our ſmall grave iy gy 
ſtreams, 1 5 . . 
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Tus BREAM.—This is a broad flattiſh fiſh, with a 
all ſquariſh head, and a ſharp noſe. It is extremely 
deep and thin in proportion to its length: the top of 
the head 1s broad and flat; and the back, which riſes 
like that of a hog, is of a duſky blue colour: the 
belly and ſides are white: the ſcales are large, and the 
mouth, in proportion to the ſize of the fiſh, is very 
mall, and without teeth: the iris of the eye is of a 
ilver colour, and the pupil 1s ſmall. This fiſh is an 
mhabitant of lakes, or the deep parts of ſtill rivers, 
ſt 1s extremely inſipid, and conſequently very little 
eſteemed, | ET | 


wy 


Breams naturally feed upon lime, weeds and dirt; 
but will take any fort of paſte, the brood of bees or 
waſns, flies under water, and cod-baits, But a ſhort 
weil-fcoured marſh worm, or a large red-worm, will 
prove moſt ſucceſsfnl, or the tail of a weli-fcoured 
deweworn, or two or three large brandlings. 
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The beſt method of angling for him is this: ſeck - 
ſhallow ſandy bottom that leads into a deep hole; tien 
throw into the ſhallow part of the ſtream four or fl 
handfuls of marſh-worms, cut in pieces, which wiij 
ſoon drive down into the hole, Uſe a long rod »! 
proper ſtrength, with a line proportionable ; a ſmall 
hook, and no float, The hook muſt be tied to Inde 
graſs, on which put a cut ſhot ſix inches from the hoo: 
and next to that a ſmall bullet. The uſe of the ſhot is 
to keep the bullet from ſlipping lower. This done, 


bait your hook with a ſhort well-ſcoured marſh-wortr, 


throw in the fallow, and the ſtream will drive it inte 
the hole. By this method you may catch more in tw: 
hours than you can well carry away. 


Taz RUD.—This is broader than a Roach, ar 
thicker than a Bream. The back is of an olive colour; 
and the ſides and belly of a gold colour, marked wit! 
red. The ventral and anal fins, and the tail, arc 
generally of a deep red. The tail is alſo a little forked, 
The head is ſmall, and the iris yellow, inclining to red. 
| The ſcales are very large. This fiſh is in great eſteem, 
and always in ſeaſon, except in April, | 
. Tat 
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Tux BLEAK ſeldom exceeds ſix inches in length: 
the body is broadiſh, and not unlike that of a Sprat; 
the head ſmall ; the ſcales arc thin. and of a filver 
calour, and come off eaſily. Ihe beck is of a hiveiſh or 
greeniſh brown, and the eyes are large, marked on the 
lower fide with a blood-coloured ſpot. The ſkull is 
tranſparent, Artificial pearls are made with the ſcales 
of the bleak. They are beat into a fine powder, then 
diluted with water, and introduced into a thin glaſs 
bubble, which is afterwards filled with wax. 


The Bleak ſpawns in March, and recovers its 
ſtrength in three weeks. The fluſh is ſweet, nouriſh- 
ing, and pleaſant, but little ſought after on account of 
the diminutive ſize of the fiſh, 


The beſt baits for him in thc cold months are gentles 
ard ſmall red-worms ; and in ſummer you inay catch 


great numbers with an artificial ant-fly, or a very {mall 
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Tux GOLD FISH.-They were firſt introduc: 
; into this country about the year 1691, but weren 
generally known till 1728, when many of them Wer 
brought ro England. In China Gold Fiſh are kept“ 
amuſement by every perſon of faſhion. 


The form of the Gold Fiſh reſembles that oft 
Carp: they have been ſeen in England of the length + 
eight inches, and Du Halde informs us, they gros 
the ſize of our largeſt Herring in their native count. 
In the colours of this fiſh there is infinite vartet, 
{ome are marked with a fine blue, a brown, and a brig! 
ſilver; but the general and predominant colour 1s go!“ 
of a moſt amazing ſplendour, This ſpecies is pert: 
8 larly diſtinguiſhed by the anal fins, which are plac, 
4 oppolite cach other, like the ventral fins; and not b- 
| hind each other like thoſe of other fiſh, 
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SERPENT S. 
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A VIPER differs from ether Serpents, not only in 
moving more ſlowly, and in never bounding or leapingy 
but in bringing its young to perfection before they are 
excluded; . whereas the females of other Serpents lay 
eggs, which are either hatched by the heat of the ſun, 
or in the place of their retreat. Some have thought, 


that a Viper is an emblem of Malice and Cruelty ; but 


without reaſon; for they never do any miſchief, unleſs 
they are exaſperated, and then they become furious, 
and bite very hard. 


Though the fleſh of the Viper has been converted to 


ſalutary purpoſes in medicine; yet in the countries 


where they abound, man js found to ſuffer more from 


their baneful qualities, than he is benefited by their me- 
| | dicigal 
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dicinal virtues. Providence, however, in ſome meaſure, 
ſeems to ſecure him from the dangers of thoſe Wh 
are moſt mortal: the Rattle Snake, for inſtance, Whole 
bite is fatal, warns him of his vicinity, by ſounding |; 
rattles; the moſt formidable avoid his appearance, an 
ſeldom attack him without ſome kind of previous pr-- 
vocation, In ſome countries, the Serpent kind are ever, 
rendered uſeful, and like cats, employed for the pur- 
poſe of deſtroying domeſtic vermin. Without pense. 
trating into the deſigns of Providence, it is ſuilici-n! 
for us to know, that by granting us ſuch powers ſup. 
rior to all other animals, ſuch of them as we think pro- 
per to employ, are rendered entirely ſubſcrvient to 
the purpoſes of our pleaſures or amuſements. 


Vipers will live ſeveral months without nouriſhmen:, 
nor will they cat after they are taken, for though the; 
are very foud of Lizards, yet, when theſe have bern 
thrown into a tub, in which were ſeveral Vipers, they 
were never touched. The fleſh of a Viper is vil 
cous and hard, and does not digeſt very eaſily: the 
ſkin is ſcaly, and its colour on the upper part of th. 
body is yellow, with a reddiſh caſt in the males, whic': 


is whitiſh in the females, In the middle of the baci. 
15 | | there 
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chere is a blackiſh line dentated on each ſide, or rather 
2 chain of blackiſh ſpots, which runs along from the 
hcad to the end of the tail, A little below is another 
ow of blackiſh ſpots, and on the lower part of the 
{ies there is a line conſiſting of little white ſpots, 
and then another of black, which are larger, and at 
alt a third, which are whitiſh, The belly is covered 


with long tranfverſe black ſcales, which are leſs on the 


her parts. Beſides, the colour is not the ſame in all, 
at leaſt the ground is different; for it is ſometimes 
vhitiſh, ſometimes red, grey, or yellow, and at other 
times tawny. This is always ſpotted with black, ar 
«t leaſt with a dark colour, Upon the head there are two 
eus of ſpors, which reſemble horns, that riſe between 
the eyes, and run along the ſides on che top of the 
head. Oppolite the middle of theſe horns, there is a 


ipot of the ſize of a leatil, which is the beginning of, 


thofe that run along the ſpine of the back. 


They are generally about two feet in length, and 
bout the thickneſs of the thumb of a large man, The 
1-4d is flat, and has a border at the extremities of the 
£pper part, in which it differs from Snakes. It is 
Out an inch long, and at the top two thirds of an inch 

| broad, 
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broad, which, diminiſhing by little and little, ie? 
third of an inch about the eyes, and half as much at 
end of the muzzle. The neck, at the beginning 
about as thick as a man's little finger; and the tai! 
the females is always more thick and long than the 
the males, and they terminate in a point in both, 


Vipers caſt their ſkins generally twice a year, 
the new ones ſeem always more beautiful, and the 
lours more bright, than that which they have quit“ 
Soon after this, another ſkin begins to be formed, 
that it may be ſaid, that they always have a do 
ſkin. When a Viper is cut into ſeveral parts, d 
the ſkin is taken off, and the bowels out of the be. 
they will all ive for ſeveral hours, and the head is 
ways ready to bite; nor will this be leis danger: 
now than at another time. Vipers do not make h. 


* 


in the earth, like other Serpents; for they gener 
hide themſelves under ſtones, or the ruins of old hou: +. 
However, in fine weather they delight to lic nme 
buſhes, and in tufts of graſs, 


Vipers have generally two large teeth without 
upper jaw, ſurrounded about two thirds of their hei 
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aycr the jaw, on each ſide, there are two whitiſh ſpots 
that reſemble eyes. The noſe is covered with pretty” ' 
large ſcales, and theſe are adorned with an undulated 
black and red ftreak, The belly is of a bright yellow, 
(potted with a reddiſh colour, and furniſhed with 
whitiſh ſcales. 
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The Javan Viper 1s coloured with ſcales of a ſea-green 


colour, and ſurrounded with ſtripes of a dark tawny, \ 1 bl 
that run tranſverſely round the body from the head = ! | 
to the tail, 'The head is defended by large reddiſh 3 
{calos, only over the eyes there are two white tranſ- 8 
verle ſtripes. About the neck there is a red circle, and \ a 
tales on the belly are of a bright yellow, but bor- „ 2 f 
{cred on the ſides with a black line, like a ſilken thread. | : | 
The Maraſſus is an Arabian Viper, with reddiſh if 
| {:ale5 on the upper part of the body, ſhaded with large | 
| tk brown ſpots, which reach to the ſides, Theſe 1 
{-0;5 on the back are mixed with ſtreaks of a ſorrel | 
our, Which run croſs-ways. The head is covered 
| with large uniform ſcales, and the mouth is edged with 4] 
beautiful border: the ſcales on the belly are of a yel- 10 ] 
| 101th blue, Tpeckled with red. | : 1 
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and the head is broader than that of a Viper, as well 
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The Ammodytes, of Ceylon, is a very large and dan. 
gerous Serpent, with a mouth full of ſharp teeth. Ihe 
eyes are large and ſparkling, and the forchead is co. h 


vered with ſmall round fecales, ſome of which are f. 0¹ 


low, others red, and ſpeckled with black. On 2 
fide of the eyes there are black ſtripes that reach t« th; 
neck; but the body, above and below, is of a Wish 2. / 
afh-colour, and on the back are angular ſpots vari: ratc4 is 
with white and brown, The ſcales that cover the up- 
per part of the body are placed like net-work, ith 
large meſhes, and the tail is ſpatted with brown, u. 


The Ammodytes, of Surinam, is a Serpent ich 
the negroes have in high eſtcem, and think themielves 
very happy if they come into their huts; but tur 
colours are ſo many and beautiful, that they ſurpa's 4! 


deſcripiton. 


The Ammodytes, or Sand Serpent, fo called, be. 
cauſe it hides itſelf in the ſand, and is ſaid to be very 
ke a Viper. It is a cubit in length, of a fandy cou, 


as the jaws, On the upper part of the noſe, or nh e 
x I chere 
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tete is an eminence like a wart, which has given 
caſion to ſome to call it the Horned Serpent. It is to 


be met with in Africa, IIlyria, Italy, and other parts 


of the world. 


The Bayapna is an African Serpent, with alongiſh 
white head, fpotted with cheſaut colour, and the neck 
is adorned with a narrow collar. The eyes are large, 
ſeated near the mouth, and the upper part of the body 
is covered with ſquariſh ſcales as white as ſnow, from 
the head to the tail, which laſt is long and flender. 
The neck is ſmall, marked with oblong ſpots of a bright 
bay, which are more large on the back, Near the tail 
the {pots are ſmaller, and the belly is of a yellowiſh 
aſh-colour, ſpeckled with red on each ſide . 
its length. It lives upon birds and frogs. 


| The Gerenda, ſo called by Szza, is a Serpent of the 


Eaſt-Indies, to which they pay divine honours, It ge- 
nezally lies folded up, and has a ſkin finely ſpotted; it 
is covered with very thin ſcales of a yellowiſh aſh co- 
our, and encircled with red bands, which look as if 
they were embroidered, or rather like ribbands. The 
bead is oblong, and like that of a hound, and of a very 
H 2 pale 
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pale aſh colour; it is coverd with ſmall ſcales, that . 


come larger upon the noſe; and from thence to e 
neck, there runs a deep red flreak, made like the |i-\;; 


of a chain. Another ſtreak, much of the ſame . 
proceeds from the eyes to the jaws; the edges of thc 
lips are turned outwards and folded. The teeth arc 


ſmall and flender, the eyes lively and fparkling, nd 


the noſtrils large; the tranſverſe ſcales on the helly ane 
of a yellowiſh aſh colour, and the fmall ſcales of a bright 
aſh colour, ſpotted in the middle with a deep red. Tis 


Serpent is held in great veneration in Japan and Cale 
The inhabitants of Malabar are greatly afraid of it. 


The African Gerenda is of a prodigious bulk, an 1s 
worſhipped by the inhabitants on the coaſt of Moſam- 
bique. The ſkin is not fo finely ſpotted as the forme; 


but is variegated all over the body with very ne 


white aſh- coloured and black ſpots. The head is fo 
what like that of a dog, as well as the noſe, which is 
finely ſpotted, and ſmall round ſcales cover the top 0 
the head. The mouth, when open, ſeems to be fur- 
rowed, and the tongue, which is cloven in two, is ; 
the tail terminates in a point. 
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Tur ANGUIS ASCULAPIHI, avD 
THE HOODED SERPENT. 


bt, 
1 HE Anguis ZEſculapii, the Snake of Æſculapius, is 
a harmleſs kind of Serpent. In Italy it is ſuffered to 
come into the houſes, and often gets into the beds 


| where people lie; but though it is an innocent ſort of 


an animal, yet it will bite when exaſperated, It is of 
un oblong ſhape, an ell long, and of a yellowiſh colour, 
*&cept on the back, where it is brown, Both jaws are 

H 3 armed 
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armed with many very ſharp teeth; and on the neck | 


two ſmall eminences appear, with an empty ſpace -. 
tween them. They are very common in Spain, , 
aud other warm countries. 


The Serpens Indicus Coronatus is called by the Vor- 
tugueſe Copra de Capello, which ſignifies the Hood 
Serpent, and is ſo named becauſe it has an excreſccnc: 
like a hood or cap on the top of the head. The ſkin i: 
of a gold colour, and it is generally about a yars in 
length, and about three quarters of an inch thick. E. 
agreed on all hands, that the poiſon of this ſerper: 1: 
extremely dangerous, and perhaps more ſtrong 
that of any other. 


The Jaucaacanga, ſo called by the Braſilians, is named 
Tedagoſo by the Portugueſe. The Dutch that liv. in 
thoſe parts call it the Hunting Serpent, becauſe it winds 
along with incredible ſwiftneſs, infomuch that it is very 
difficult to get out of its way, The natives do all they 
can to render theſe Serpents tame, for they receive en 
into their houſes, where they free them from all cr. 
min. The head is oblong, the mouth ſmall, an: the 
noſe is like that of a hound; the eyes are large ud 
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very fine, as well as the ſcales on the noſe ; but theſe 
on the forehead are ſmall, thin and round. The reſt 
are pretty large in proportion, as white as ſnow, ſhaded 
with a pale red, and variegated with gold colour. The 
teeth are crooked, the tongue.cloven and of a pale red, 


and the tail is of a deeper colour than the body, Un- 


der the belly they are aſh-coloured with red edges. 


The Hœmorrhois, which is the name of the bleeding 
piles, is ſo called, becauſe thoſe that are bit by it have 
hemorrhages or fluxes of blood from all parts of the 
body. It is but ſmall, being only a foot long, and it 
nas a very bright and ſhining ſkin. The eyes are red 
and ſhine like fire, and the back is full of black and 
white ſpots. The neck is ſmall, the tail very ſlender, 
and it has ſmall horns above the eyes. 


The Acoalt is a water Serpent found in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, that has very ſmall teeth, and its bite is not dan- 
gergus. It is pretty long, and variegated with broad 
black ſtreaks; but the back and the under part of the 
belly are blue; the upper part of the head is black, the 
lower yellow, and the ſides blue. 
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The Argus is a Guinea Serpent; it is very unccun- 
mon, and is ſo called, becauſe it is covered with Ivats 
from the head to the tail, that reſemble eyes. On 
back there is a double row of them, which are e 
largeſt ; the ground colour of the ſcales is of a bright 


cheſnur colour, only on the back between the eyes it i; 


1 of a dark brown, 
0 
io The Prince of Serpents, ſo called by Sena, is a n:- 
| ; tive of Japan, and has not its equal for beauty, "The | 
i ſcales which cover the back are reddiſh, and fire! | 
} ſhaded, and marbled with large ſpots of irregular fi | 
5 Thhhe head is oblong, and the fore part is covered Is 
N large beautiful ſcales. The jaws are border:d with MF + 
iþ yellow, and the forchead is marked with a black u 
th bled ſtreak, which reaches to the end of the neck - the 
[4g eyes are handſome, lively, and brilliant, It is a very | 
| it harmleſs animal. | : | 60 
| * The Aſp is a Serpent very often mentioned by ancien 
if hiſtorians; but they have given us no accurate deſcrip pet 
5 tion of it. Some ſay it is of the ſize of a common mY 
I; Snake, only the back is broader, and their necks fuel | tht! 
„ e | | greatly | Por 
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greatly when they are angry. But as to their teeth 
growing exceeding long, and ſtanding out of their 
mouths like boars, which ſome aſſert, ſeem to be fabu- 
lous, However, it may be true, that two of the longeſt 
are hollow, and that they are thoſe which contain the 
venom. They are generally covered with thin pellicles, 
which ſhde down when the Serpent bites. The ſkin is 
ſaid to be covered with ſcales, which are redder than 
thoſe of any other Serpent; but others affirm they are 
of very diſſerent colours. Some ſay they are two cu- 
hits long; ethers four; others again five; and PrrEx 
Kobe affirms he has ſeen them ſeveral ellis long; ſo 
that in ſhort, there is nothing certain to he ſaid about 


3 


They arc undoubtedly bred in Africa, and it was 


» the bite of one of theſe Serpents that Cleopatra is ſaid 
© have ended her days. 


Ihe Giboya is the largeſt of all the Brazilian Ser- 


; pete, being ſometimes twenty feet long and very thick. 
: | Travellers pretend it will ſwallow a ſtag whole: but 
n his muſt be a fable. The tceth are very ſmall in pro- 


portion to its body, and this Serpent is not at all ve- 
nonious. It lies in wait for wild animals near the paths, 
and when it throws itſelf upon one of them, it winds 
Hs | about 
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about him in ſuch 2 manner, and with ſo much ſtrength, 
that it breaks all its bones : after which it mumbles thc 


' fleſh ſo, as to render it fit for ſwaliowing it whole, 


The Hippo, an African Serpent, fo called by 8 
is covered with ſcalcs of a bright lead colour, appear 
ing very beautiful to the eye; the head is varicgate:! 
with red, yellow, white, and blue, very curiouſly mixed: 
and each ſide of the head and neck are marked with 
four ſpots as red as coral, Along the ſpine, from the 
hcad to the tail, there runs a whitiſh ftreak, which 
ſeems to conſiſt of a row of oval pearls, and on cacn 
ſide of the belly, which is covered with yellow ſcalns, 
there runs another white ſtreak. 
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ur LARGE SPOTTED LIZARD. 


1 HE large Weſt-Indian Green and Spotted Lizard is 


18 


above a foot in length, and the head, legs and ſides, and 


under part of the body, are of a fine green. The top 
oe head is covered with broad ſcales, and the fides 
and under part of the head with ſmaller, It has a ſort 
| #f necklace under the throat, and it thruſts out a black 
H 6 
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to the hinder, there are fine blue oval ſpots, cach ©! 
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forked tongue from its mouth. The ear-holcs, w!; 
are pretty far behind the eyes, are black. Ihe up 


ſide, except the head and tail, is of a dark brown, L 
vered with very ſmall ſcales like ſtuds, and variegat«« c 
with yellowiſh lines croſſing each other, and form * 
a kind of net-work. On each fide, from the fore t] 


which is ſurrounded with a duſky colour. Tic tal!“ 


covered with longiſh ſcales, which run round it in 


gular rows to its end, which are all of a dark brow: 


with a greenith caſt. The belly has broad traniver: 


{cales running acroſs it, and there are five toes on cac!; 


ſoot, with ſmall ſharp nails. The hinder feet fect! tc 
have a thumb, and four diſtinct fiugers. 


The Hormaceta is a Serpent of Al, which 889 


procured out of 'Tabareſtan, a province of Perla. i; 


is covered with ſcales exactly reſembiing oricntal a 


oy 
S 


On cach lide the belly there are ſpots of deep red, 1:4 


the fore part of the head is covered with uniform 14: 
red ſcales: but the hinder part of the head and neck 


adorned with white ſpots like roſes; the ſcales 01 


belly are of the colour of apple bloſſoms, inclini 
little to red in ſonie places. 


. 
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The Scytale is of a long round ſhape like a ſtaff, 
from whence it has its name; ſor Scytale ſigniſies a 
club or ſtaff in the Greck. Some ſay this Serpent is 
very full of marks or ſpots on the hack, which render 
this animal extremely beautiful. It has a very flow 
motion, and therefore carmot purſue any one to hurt 
him. The head and tail are fo much alike, that it 
is hard to diſtinguiſh one from the other. 


The Amphiſbœna, or the double-headed Serpent, is 
remarkable for moving along with either the head or 
the tail foremoſt, as the Greek name imports. For 
this reaſon, many authors have affirmed, that this ani- 
mal has two heads, which muſt needs be falſe : for 
there is no ſuch creature in the univerfe. This error 
took its riſe very probably from the thickneſs of the 
tail, which might look at a diſtauce like another head ; 
but, if thoſe who have affirmed it, had had a nearer 
view, they would ſoon have diſcovered their error, 
Some aſſert, that this Serpent is like the Scytale, aud 
diſlors only from it in going backward and forward. It 
is as thick at one end as the other, and the colour of 
the {in is like that of the earth. It is rough and hard, 
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and variouſly ſpotted. It is to be met with in Ib, 
and likewiſe in the iſland of Lemnos, 


The American Amphifbcena is of a fleſh colour, u 


ſee ms to have neither eyes nor noſtrils; its mouth 3 
ſmall cleft, without teeth or tongue; however i! 1: l 
thick, ſmooth, and covered with large ſcales ol“ 0 1 
colour; the head is blunt, and as thick as a man's y 
as ſome ſiy; but this may be doubted ; {ome [ 
them among the blind Serpents. du 
Nt 
The Apamea is a Syrian Serpent, which ſeems to e Chi 
two heads, and the body is ſmooth and ſhining, b. 
head is fmall and of a pale yellow, only there is a © rc: 
which reaches from the eyes to the noſtrils. 1 
round, thick, and flat, and covered with ſmall 11 
like lozenges, of a violet purple underneath the hoy, i'h 
variegated with ſtraw colour, The tail is thick, and 21 
blunt at the end. | Wit, 
| {f.10 
ad 


The Ibijara, fo called by the Brafilians, and by thi 
Portugueſe Cor RA Dr. Los Cantcas, is teported to 8 * ug 
have two heads, but falſcly. The error arofe fr: it WW © 


ae with the tail, as well as biting wWith the neut; 
bende 
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bolides the head can be hardly diſtinguiſhed from the 
tall, becauſe they are both of the ſame ſhape and ſize. 4 
it is about as thick as a man's little finger, and a foot 3h! 
and two inches long. It is of a whitiſh colour: it glit- | 
ters like glaſs, aud is marked with beautiful rings, and 
lines, nearly of a copper colour. The eyes are very 
fall, and hardly viſible ; for they look like ſmall | 
holes in the ſkin, made with the pricking of a needle, „ 
i:ves under the earth, and never appears but when 1 
turned up by digging, It lives upon ants, and its ve- 


nom is ſo fatal, that the Portugueſe affirm there is ng 
ole for 1 ike 


- 


— — uu — 


> 


The Cæcilla, the Blind Worm, or Slow Wormyſome 
ave ſuppoſed to be both blind and deaf; but this is a 
nuſtake, for they certainly have eyes, though very ſmall. EW. 
the teeth arc ſet in the mouth like thoſe of a Came» BY 
zn, and the ſkin is very thick. It is of a pale blue, | 
with blackiſh ſpots on the ſides. Likewiſe, it is quite 
{.n00th, being without ſcales. It is about a ſpan long, 
and as thick as a man's finger. It is to be met with ig 


land, as well as in many other countries; and it | 
„ *iiigs ſorth its young ones alive like the Viper.“ 
iv 3 Y | * i 
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which are of a reddiſh brown, and of a fea-gree: ©; f 0 
the back and ſides; but thuſe on the belly are is { 
bright aſh colour. The ſkin is ſmooth, and the hcac v2 
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The Aecontias, or Dart, is ſo called, becauſe it ſh 
itſelf forward like a dart, It is of a whitiſh aſh col; 
and on the belly is entirely white, with little ſpots [11 
eyes upon the back. The neck is black, and *. 
thence there runs two white lines along the back e 
tail. The Ipots, which are black, are no bigger ih 
lentil, and they axe all encompaſſed with a white cir 


1 
Authors afhrm that they get upon trees, from WB. 
they dart themſclves upon people as they paſs al , 1 
and t hat their bite is mortal. They are to be met 3 
in Egypt, Lybia, and the iflands of the Mediterran 5 
ſea, Late authors mention different kinds of them. :!:; 01 
deſcriptions of which have been ſent to Europe fran 13 
different parts of the world. b 
The Dart of Amboyna is called by the Dutch 5: 
fleng , which is as much as to ſay, theSyringe Sc. ; 
| becavſe it raiſes itſelf as ſwiſtly as water out of a ſyr1!'- , fo 
It is as thick as a man's arm, fix feet in length, au 1 hot 
covered with ſcales difpoſed in the form of loz«:;; :+, by 
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middle ſize; but the eyes are very large and ſhining, 
with ſmall teeth, and a long pointed tail. 


The Grill, of Surinam, is a Serpent almoſt a foot 
long, and an inch thick, being in the ſhape of a cylinder 
ſrom the head to the tail, The {kin is ſmcoth without 
ſcales; on the back there are points a little elevated, 
and there are wrinkles on the fides, The head is 


imoo0th and reund, and the upper jaw is long, blunt, 
and furniſhed with a thread on the fide of each noſtril. 
hs holes of the noſtrils are a good diſtance from each 
other, and are as ſmall as the points of needles, as well 
as the eyes, which however are very brilliant; the 
death are ſmall, and the tail, if iz may be ſaid to have 
is blunt and wrinkled like Earth-worms, 


The American Blind Serpent is white, mixed with 
geh colour, and is covered with ſmall ſcales from the 
ach to the end of the thick tail; and they are divided 
by ine longitudinal ſtreaks that croſs others which are 
circular, The head is large and ſhort, and the mouth 
1s {urniſhed with teeth. Its eyes are very ſmall, and 
covered with a membrane; but the noſtrils are large. 
it izeds upon Hog-lice, and other ſmall inſecte. 
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The Biten of New Spain, is of a thick ſhort fh:p.. 


being remarkable for its ſhort tail, which is did? 


from the body; the ſcales which cover the middle 
the body are long and broad; but towards the ben 


and tail they are narrow; theſe are whitiſh, variegata 


with red, pale, and deep yellow, mixed here and ett 
with black ſpots. In the back part of the mouth there 
are crooked teeth; but there are none before. 


The Biten, of Ceylon, is a ſort of large Snake covered 
with great oblong ſcales, which adhere to the {kin by 
the root; but there are other parts as looſe, and {: 
moveable, that when it is angry they riſe up like hai 


Mat ſtands an end. They are of a deep yellow where 


they touch each other, ſhaded with blackiſh ſpots; bt 
between them there are other ſcales of a yellowiſh «{ 
colour. Its neck is marked with oval ſpots, and e 
head is ſhort and of an oval ſhape : the eyes are large, 
brilliant, and full of fire; and in the mouth there ge 


only four long crooked teeth, two above and tw: 


below; theſe are connected to the jaws on each 1 
by tendons ; but at the bottom of the palate there e 
others very ſmall aud crooked, Its tongue is forked. 
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markable for the enormous ſize of its head and jaws. 1 
he mouth is armed with cutting crooked teeth, : 
„ mong which there are two tuiks, which other Ser- 
pents have not, and which are placed in the fore part | 

; 


| : 4 | 
The large Mexican Serpent, called Depona, is re- f | 


of the upper jaw. All round the mouth there is 2 
broad ſcaly border, and the eyes are fo large that they 
give it a terrible aſpect. Its forehead is covered with 


Me 


large ſcales, on which are placed others that are ſmaller, 
curiouſly ranged : thoſe on the back are greyiſh, and 
along it runs a double chain, whoſe ends are joined in 
the manner of a buckler. Each fide of the belly is 
marbled with vaſt ſquare ſpots, of a cheſnut colour, 
in the middle of which is another that is round and 
yellow: the tranſverſe ſcales of the belly are varie- 
gated with large ſpots, of a reddiſh colour, as well as | 4 
the long ſlender pointed tail. They avoid the fight of 
a man, and conſequently ſeldom or never do any 
harm. 


The Cencoalt is a ſort of Viper of New Spain, and 
has an oblong head flatted before, with large noſtrils: 
ilic mouth has a large dentated border, and the eyes 
are T_— and ſparkling : the body is covered with 

| ſpeckled 
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ſpeckled ſcales, ſhaded with ſpots that are partly 8. 
partly yellow, and partly of a cheſtnut colour: the 
ſcales on the belly are of a bright aſh colour, variegated 
with yellow, and the tail and neck are mg aud 
ſmall, 


The Boiguacu is called by the Portugueſe Cobra de 
Veado, and is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt of all th 
kinds of animals. They have been ſeen from ſeven d 
twenty-four feet long; and Max c RAV affirms, that 
he has ſeen one iwallow a goat whole. This ſeems t 
be the ſame that Conpaming mentions by the nne 
of the Coral, and ſays, it is remarkable for the vari-ty 
and livelineſs of its colours; but more eſpecially for i 
largeneſs, for it is affirmed they are from twenty: tve 
to thirty feet long. This author carried two of the 
ſkins to France, one of which was fiftecn feet long, 
a ſoot in diameter. It is thickeſt in the middle of 
tbe body, and grows ſhorter and {ſmaller towards iz 
| head and tail. On the middle of the back there i: 4 
chain of ſmall black ſpots running along the length 
it, and on each fide there are large round. black {pors, 
at ſome diſtance from each other, which are white 11 
the centre. Between theſe, near the belly, there ate 
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two rows of leſſer black ſpots, which run parallel to 
the back, It has a double row of ſharp teeth in each 
jaw, of a white colour, ſhining like mother of pearl, 
The head is broad, and over the eyes it is raiſed into 
two prominences. Near the extremity of the tail there 
ac two claws reſembling thoſe of birds, 


P1509 aſhrms, that thoſe Serpents lie hid in thickets, 
tom whence they will come out unawares, and raiſ- 
ing themſelves upright on their tails, will attack both 
nen and beaſts, It makes a {ſtrange hiſſing noiſe, when 
exaſperated, and will ſometimes leap from trees, and 
wind themſelves round the bodies of travellers ſo very 
cloſely as to kill them. However, Coxnvaming makes 
a mention of this, but he takes notice of their biting, 
winch he aftums is not at all dangerous; for though the 
teeth are ſo large as to inſpire any one with terror chat 
»11G6)d them, yet their bite is not attended with any 
0.42r conſequence than what may proceed from an or- 
#114y wound. 


Dz1.08 affirms, that in the Eaſt-Indies there are 
Serpents of twenty feet in length, and ſo thick, that 
they are able to ſwallow a mau. T hey generally haunt 
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deſart places, for though they are ſometimes ſeci nen- 
great towns, on the ſea ſhore, or on the banks 
vers, yet it is generally after ſome great invndacion, 
He never ſaw any but what were dead, and th 1; 
peared to him like the trunk of a large tree ing on 
the ground. The Americans pretend tbat of 
theſe Serpents will ſwallow a Deer, horns and all! 
the Indians, that it will ſwallow a Buffalo «e 
both which ſtories are very improbable. How: vo; 
it is pretty certain that one of the Eaſt Indian e, 
pents did actually ſwallow a child. 


The Cucurucu is a Serpent from nine to twelve {ce 
long, and thicker than a Rattle Snake, Their s 
are much alike, only theſe are yellow and marked «, 
the back with large black ſpots. It is a very venomou 
animal, and greatly to be feared, and yet the fic!) is 
eaten by the ſavages. 


The Iboboco, of the Braſilians, is called Cobra e 
Coral by the Portugueſe. It is two feet long, aud a. 
moſt an inch thick; and the tail towards the ei i 
round and ſharp like a bodkin. All the belly is 
ſhining white, and the head has white cubical {ca!-s, 

Which are black on the edges. Next to theſe is a 
e | v8 
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of a bright red colour, the ſcales of which are black 1 


the edges, as all the red ſpots are. To this a black ſpot, 
ſucceeds, then a white, then a black, and again a red, 


and ſo on, The red ſpot is about an inch long; and 


two white, and three red, taken together, are an inch 
aid a half long, but equal to each other. The edges 
of the white ſpots are always black. The bite of thoſe 
Serpents are generally fatal ; however it can-movealon 
but Nowly. | 


be Boitjapo, of Braſil, has the name of Cobra de 
Lipo among the Portugueſe, and is ſeven or eight 
fect in length, but is ſcarce ſo thick as a man's arm. 
Ihe body is round, and the tail ends in a {harp point. 
he colour in general is olive, except under the belly, 
which is yellowiſh, and covered with beautiful triangu- 


lar !cales. 


The ſpine of the back is furniſhed with a row of 
prickles, which runs from the head to the tail. The 
ales on the upper part of the body are placed like the 
tg ſues of a net with a double thread, which croſſing 
cach other form a fort of lozenges. The head is de- 
leuiice by a buckler, couliſting of large long ſcales, and 
the 
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the eyes are large, ſparkling, and full of fre. . 


mouth is armed with man ſmall tecth. It lives upon 
frogs and is very venomous. 


The Boyuna is a Serpent of Ceylon, which the in 
bitants are fond of meeting with; becauſe they tak it 
to be a ſign of good luck, and more eſpecially if it: 
pens to come into their houſes, The mantle 
back conſiſts of a fine web of ſmall ſcales, which gte 
aſh coloured and yellow, and made like a net; the) 
bordered with a mixture of large biy-brown ſpots, 
on the belly there are others that are ſmaller, incli::(©+ 


fo a roſe colour, and ſpeckled. The head is cov. rc | 


with beautiful pretty large ſcales, of a bright ches 


colour, ſpeckled with red and brown. The ſcales : 


the belly are white, ſpotted with brown. 


There is another Boyuna of Ceylon, with a WH: 
head, defended with large ſcales, and adorned wit. . 


* * 


"Cort of crown. The edges of the jaws are tranſveri: 
with black ſtreaks, and on the hind part of the aud 
is the print of a Tiara, The fore-part of the bod? 
half a Dutch ell in length, and there are very large ſprrs, 
variegated with white, chiefly on the back, thous! 
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they extend here and there to the belly, The ſcales 


of the belly and the tail are ſurrounded with a very nar- 
row roundiſh border. 


The BOJOBI, ſo called by the inhabitants of Braſil, 
is known to the Spaniards by the name of Cobra Verde, 
or the Green Serpent. It is about an ell in length, 
and as thick as a man's thumb. The green colour on 
the body is like that of a leek, and ſhines very much. 
The mouth is large, and the tongue black, and it 
delights to be near buildings. It is a very harmleſs 
znimal, unleſs any one vexes it, and then it will bite, 
which is always fatal. 


Another BOJOBI, is a Serpent of Ceylon, with large 
livs, and is of a beautiful ſhape, but it has a terrible 
look ; the lips are thick and hanging, and the teeth 
ſharp ; but they are hid in ſheaths within the jaw, and 
have a membranous covering. The lips are edged with 
2 border of large, pale, reddiſh ſcales made like ſtuds, 
and the eyes are red and ſparkling. The upper part of 
thc body is of a ſhining orange colour variegated with 
tram coloured ſpots, and adorned with belts of a red- 
aſh brown. 
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Seba informs us, that this Serpent is of different 


ſizes, though ſeldom above that before- mentioned: 


ſcales are large, long, and of a ſea-green colour, warte. 


gated on the back with long, large, tranſverſe ſtripes 


as white as alabaſter. The ſcales on the belly are 0 
low and large; the head is well made, and fla. 7 
Above with bright red, but greeniſh underneath ; th- 
eyes are ſurrounded with large ſcales, and the far 
ſnout is quite covered therewith ; the upper lip i: 
bordered with the like ſcales; and the tongue is fori: <4 
and pointed, being white and reddiſh ; whereas the 


tongues of moſt other ſerpents are black. 


There is another ſerpent called BOJOBI, and by 
fome the Crowned Serpent. It has a wide, ſhort mom, 
with a black head, marked at the top with a yellow! 
crown. The eyes are ſmall, and of a ſparkling greg: 


but the noſtrils are large and open. This Serpent 


generally keeps in old hollow trees. 


The Boiquatrara is a Serpent of the Hand of St. 
Maurice, which word fignifies the Painted Serp: at, 
Theſe kind of Serpents live a long while, and becoine 


u eget the upper part of the body is ador:: ed 
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with a long chain of cheſtnut-coloured links, ſomewhat 
like a net, and on each ſide the belly there are round 
ſaffron- coloured ſpots, diſpoſed in a beautiful order. 
The other ſcales are large and ſpeckled with a pale 
yellow ; the head is not large in proportion to the 
body; but it is finely adorned, with ſcales, and thoſe 
on the belly are of an aſh-coloured yellow, and barred 
with rays. 


The Boiquatrara, of Amboyna, is ſo finely coloured, 
that it is likewiſe called by the natives the Painted 
Serpent. It is beautifully variegated with blue ſea- 
zreen, and dark-green: the ſcales on the belly are of 
2 ſea- green, marked on the upper part with four yel> 
low ftripes, which run from the kead to the tail, 
The head terminates like a long-pointed bill: but the 
mouth is ſo large, that it can ſwallow a common fowl 
wholez but it has no teeth. This Serpent makes a 
kind of a ſinging noiſe, by which it is ſaid to invite birds 
1vithin its reach, and then leaps upon them. 


The Caracara is a Brafilian Serpent, with a greyiſh 
neud, the back part of which, and the neck, are 
covered 
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covered with ſcales of the ſame colour, marked wit 
dark-brown ſpots, that run tranſverſely in the form 
of a bow, and cuts a blackiſh chain in the middle ©. 
that part. Where this chain terminates the ſcales be- 
come of an oblong ſhape. That part of the Serpc: 

where this chain begins is a little ſwelled, and inclin- 

able to a red colour, The ſcales on cach fide of th: 
belly are of a bright aſh-colour, and on each fic; 
the head is a black ſtreak, which terminates at the 
nape of the neck. The eyes are large and ſhi; 


ing. 
The Jararaca is a ſhort Serpent, ſeldom excecd— 


ing half a cubit in length. There are prominen: 
veins in the head, as in thoſe of Vipers, and it hill:: 


much in the ſame manner. It is marked with red an 


black ſpots; but all the other parts arc of a dirt colour. 
The Portugueſe have a remedy for its bite, called by 
them Herva de Cobras, and by the natives Caati:. 
which being applied outwardly, and taken inwardly, 


cures not only the bites of this, but of all other Ser- 


pents. 
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The Tareſboya, and Cacaboya, are two amphibious 
Serpents, that live as well on land as in the water; 
and upon that account are not unhke our Water 


Snakes. However they are not ſo pernicious as thoſe 


iu Europe. They are quite black, and not very large, 
and will bite when angered, but the wound admits 
of an eaſy cure. There is one of this kind of a yel- 
low colour, fix palms in length, which is more 
to be feared by the country people, on account of 
zvouring the poultry, than from the danger of its 
bite. 


The Girawpiagara, which ſignifies an Egg-cater, is 
an oblong Serpent or Snake of a black colour, only it 
is fellowiſh on the breaſt, They are very nimble in 
r up the higheſt trees, where they ſeek birds 
neſts and devour the eggs. 


The Jararacucu 18 about thirty inches in length ; its 
teeth are very large, and when it is about to bite, 
they are thruſt out of the mouth like fingers ; but at 
other times they are hid within the cheeks. The 
venom is of a yeilow fluid, ſo powerful that it will kill 
a man 
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a man in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. Theſe Ser- 


pents bring forth ſeveral young ones at a time, and 


ſome oſ them that have been killed have been found 
to have thirteen in their belly. 


The American Cobra de Capello, ſo called by the 
Spaniards, ſeems to be a ſort of Viper. The uppe: 
part of the body is of a dark red, and ſome whit: 
ſtreaks run acroſs it: the belly is of a pale red, and 
the upper part of the tail of a ſcarlet colour; but the 


top of the head is whitiſh, The forchead is marked 


with a ſpot in the ſhape of a pair of ſpectacles, and the 


eyes are ſmall. It lives vp {piders, 4d inſects of the 


like kind. 


The Cobra de Capello, of Siam, from the head :> 
the end of the tail is of a greyiſh aſh-colour, and ha: 
little browniſh red on the back. The ſcales on th: 


belly are large, and of a reddiſh pale inclining to an all. 
colour. The mark on the forehead is not ſo large a. 
that of the foregoing, and the chequered ſcales a.. 
without ornament. The eyes are large and ſninin,, 
and the fore · teeth are ſo ſmall that they can hardy = 
leer 
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{cen, being covered with a looſe ſkin ; but the hinder 
teeth are ſharp and crooked, 


The Serpens Ocellatus, or the Eyed Serpent, is ſo 
called on account of the various white ſpots on its 
biack ſkin. Some give it the name of the Dart, on 
account of the ſwiſtnaſs with which it throws itſelf on 
its enemy, when it meets with an opportunity, It may 
be taken with a great deal of eaſe ; for a ſmall blow on 
ihe back with a ſtick will ſtop its career, and then there 
15 10 difficulty in killing it. 


The Tree Serpent is ſo called, becauſe it perches 
commonly upon trees; it is three ells in length, three 
quarters of an inch thick, and it winds itſelf about the 
branches of trees; where it continues a long time with- 
out motion. One not accuſtomed to theſe Serpents, 
vnleſs he has a yery piercing ſight indeed, may eaſily 
miſtake them for branches of trees, which they do not 
differ from in colour, except in the ſpots, When any 
me comes near the place where they lurk, it is uſual fir 
hem to dart their heads at the perſon's face, by which 
means they often wound them, When the miſchief is 
done, 
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done; they get down from the tree as faſt as they c:4 


in order to get away; but as they are flow in their m 
tion they may be ſoon overtaken and knocked on 
head. They do not leap ſrom the tree, but get dow: 
by winding along the branches. Many of theſc +: 
put into ſpirits, and ſent by the Dutch to Holland 
preſentt to their friends. 


The Blind Serpent is very common at the Cape 6f 
good Hope, and his ſcales are black, with brown. 
white and red ſpots. Its bite is not ſo dangerous a. 


that of other Serpents, and is found often in the clef's 


of rocks and other places about them, where they ma 
be killed with little trouble. 


The Dipſas is ſo called from the Greek word, Which 
fignifies thirſt, becauſe thoſe who have the misfortun«: 
o be bit by it have always a paſſionate deſire for drink. 
Some call it Preſter, which ſignifies to burn, on accoun 
of the burning ſenſation that it cauſes. This Serpe:! 
is about three quarters of an ell long, and is very thi.!. 
a little below the head, with a blackiſh back. It 
very nimble in attacking any perſon; aad its bite 1n- 


i 
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games the blood to ſuch a degree, that it cauſes a burn- 
ing thirſt, | 


The Chayquarona is a Braſilian Serpent, whoſe male 
s adorned with rings from the head, which are hand- 
ſome, to the extremity of the tail. On each ſide the 


neck there are nine black ſpots, which look like eyes, 


as in ſome kind of Lampreys; ſome of the rings are 
red, and others of a pale yellew, and the ſcales of the 
lower belly are of a faint blue. The female is like the 
male, only the rings are of ſour colours, and there are 
no ſpots on the ſides of the neck. 


The Horned Snakes are like the Rattle Snakes for 
colour, but rather lighter, They hiſs exactly like a 
gooſe when any animal comes near them, They ſtrike 
at their enemy with their tail, which is armed at the 
aud with a horny ſubſtance like a cock's ſpur ; which, 
being venomous, generally kills thoſe that are ſtruck 
with it. 


The Water Snakes of Carolina are of four ſorts; 
e firſt is of the colour of the Horn Snake, but fomc- 
hat leſs; the next is a very long one of a different 
colour, and will ſwim over a river a league in 
hreadth, They generally hang upon birch, aud other 
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trees, near the water ſide. Their bit: is reckoncd 
nomous. The third ſort is of the colour of an Eng!!! 
Viper, and delights in places where there is ſalt . 
The hite is accounted dangerous, but whether de: 
or not, is not ſaid. The laſt kind is of a black coo. 
and frequents ponds and ditches, which is all tha: +. 
thors ſav of it. 


The Swamp Snakes are very near a kin to the 


ter Snakes, and may properly be ranked in that n 


ber. The belly of the firſt is of a carnation or h. 
colour, and its back of a dirty brown; they arc 
large tize, but not very venomous. The fecond n. 
large, of a dirty brown colour, and continues always 
the marſhes. The laſt is mottled, and very poiſon 
with prodigious wide mouths. They grow to the tt: 
nefs of the calf of a man's leg, and frequent the ©). 
ſwamps and ponds, | | 


The Red Bellied Land Snake is fo called, on ace 
df the colour of its belly, which is nearly that © 
orange. Some have been bitten by theſe Snakes w. 
out any bad conſcquences, while others have 1: -: 


greatly on that account. 
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The Red Backed Snakes are ſo called from the colour 
of the back. They are long and flender, and their bite 
is ſo fatal as to admit of no cure. However they are 
happ:.y very uncommon. 


The black Truncheon Snake lies under the roots of trees 
14 on the banks of rivers. When any thing diſturbs 


zem, they dart into the water like an arrow out of a 
ow. They are ſo called from their ſhape, for they are 
{cry thick and ſhort, 
The Lamanda, or the King of Serpents, ſo called by 
, 15 a native of the iſland of Java. It is fo curiouſ- 
coloured and ſpotted, that a very ſkilful painter whom 
employed, could not come up to the beauty of 
(1: original, The head is well proportioned, and the 
'rchend is of a yellowiſh aſh colour, covered with 


ales, marked with a red croſs made like the iron part 


(a halberd; and near it are two annular ſpots, which 
{urround others that are ſmaller, From the eyes, Which 
e lively and ſparkling, to the nape of the neck, there 
s along the fide of the upper jaw a bay-brown 
/4regated ſtreak ; and the lower jaw is encircled under- 
12th with another of the ſame colour, The hinder 
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part of the head is finely ſpotted, and the month j« 
armed with ſharp crooked teeth. The upper part «© 
the body is very beautiful, for it ſeems to be painted 
with coats of arms, and crowns of different ſhapes, 
ſo interwoven with each other, that any one Weuld 
imagine they were the work of ſome curions painter. 
The ſcales are like lozenges of various colours, and the 
tail is adorned with a fingular orange-coloured ſpot. 
The tranſverſe ſcales are of an Iſabella colour, that is, 
between white and yellow, and beautifully marked wit} 
blackiſh ſpots of different ſizes. This Serpent is about 
ſeven feet and a half long, but the thickneſs is no: 


proportionable to the length. 


The Manballa, a Serpent of Ceylon, is of a cheſtnu: 
colour, and the head is like that of a hound : the uppcr 
part of the body is covered with pale yellow ſcalcs, ar! 
thoſe on the forehead and jaws are of a deep red. 
The whole extent of the back, which is ſmooth and 
highly poliſhed, is marked with oval links, which ar. 
i2ined together by a large ſpot or ſtreak: under th. 
ſtreak the lines are of a triangular form, inclining to a 
pale red, and run uniformly on each fide of the bel) 


te the beginning of the tail. Towards the extremity 9! 


14-2 
3 
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the tail, the colours become more deep, for the bright 
yellow changes into a deep yellow, and the brownila 
red into one the colour of vermilion, with a kind ol a 
black border. The large yellowiſh ſpots, and the 
upper part of the body, are marked with fleſh-coloured 
ſpecks; the head is large, the neck flender, and the 
tongue long and forked. The mouth is armed with 
long teeth, the eyes are large and ſparkling, and the 
ſcales on the belly are of a yellowiſh aſh-colour, marbled 
with blackiſh ſpots and other ornaments, 


The Nintipolonga is a Serpent of Ceylon, which is 
of a fine marble colour, and has the head adorned veith 
{mall flowers. The whole body is of a liver colour, 
marbled with bright aſh-colonr, and the ſpots arc ter- 
minated with black edges, only they are of a fallow 
colour in ſome places, and very white in others 
The forchead is covered with large bright yellow ſcales, 
diſpoſed in the ſhape of ſmall flowers; and the eyes are 
tirge, blue, and ſparkling. The opening of the month, 


nich is armed with ſharp crooked tecth, is defended 
by a bordet of thick ſciles. The tongue is white, 


pretty long and torked, The tail diminiſhes gradually 
do a point. 
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| | The Petzcoalt is a Mexican Serpent, the upper ph. 

1 of whoſe body is yellow, mixed with a little red, aug 

covered with large ſcales like lozenges, which ©: - 

ſinooth and flippery to the touch. The tranſy+r/ 

| ſcales of the belly are mix<d with red and yellow, a 5 
„ the head is defended by large ſtrong ſcales that riſe !' 
lumps. It is about four ſeet and a half in length, 2 


— 


_ thick in proportien. Theſe ſort of Serpents hide the 
| felves in hollow trees, where they watch for che 


pr ut 4 


The Pimberah, according to Seba, is a Serpent 


Ceylon, as thick as a man, and of a eck, e 
length. It has a terrible aſpect, on account of it 


8 t 
0 large eyes placed on the top of the head next the 10 


The jaws are armed with teeth cut like a ſaw, 


* the mouth has a border in the form of a ſhell. 
forchead is covered with grey and aſh- coloured fca'cs, 
8 adorned with large beautiful ſpots, and ſurrowed ac 


with three ſtreaks,. in the ſhape of ſo many croſſes. 
ſcales on the upper part of the body are redcith, nad 
with large ſpots of a dark brown, of which fome age 
reddiſh, and others oblong, ranged in a fine 50h 
tion, from the top of tlie Bend to the end of the . g 
Which Y 
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which is flender. This variegation is accompanied on 


ike ſides with large triangular black ſpots, Underneath, F 
towards the bottom of the belly, a third row of very Y, 
mall ſpots extend near the tranſverſe ſcales, which are 1 
large, of an aſh-colour, and diſpoſed in à beautiful 4 
order. | | | 


The Polonga is a Serpent of Ceylon, according to 


Scha. Its head is covered with ſmall thin aſh-coloured 
ales, inclining to yellow, and marked with reddiſh 
ircaks, Its eyes are ſmall, and the edges of the mouth 
ir bordered with a ſimple lip without ſcales. Its 1aWs 
e armed with ſharp teeth, and the ſcales on the upper 
part of the body are adorned with large beautiful 1 
pts, ſome of which are of a purpliſh brown, and ; 
others of a yellowiſh afſh-colour, all of which are $1 
terminated by a blackiſh border; thoſs on the ſides 1 
are brown and quadrangular, with a yellow aſh-coloured 
ſpeck in tne middle. Likewiſe. on the upper part of 
ne body, there are black irregular {pecks mixed with 
the ſpots; the yellow aſh-coloured ſcales, that traverſe 


the belly underneach, are all marked with black ſpots, 
Ie tail is one third-part of the whole animal, which 


I 4 grows : 
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grows gradually more ſlender, and becomes inſenfil;;+ 
of a more reddifh-colour. It is generally ſaid to he 
very innocent, and is admitted into the houſes of +6: 
natives. | 
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Prprn5 and SrRTENTS from SEBA, that have particular 


Names. 


B. r . 


TT a} 


L HERE are beſides ſeveral forts of Serpents deſcribed 
by Spa, which he has uok ditinguihed by any parti- 
zular names: 


AMONG THESE ARE, 


A Viper, which was ſent from the iſland of Madeira, 
and is repreſented as lying in a bundle of hair. In this 
lituation Vipers are commonly found when they are 
aſleep, with the head ſtretched out and expoſed to the 
tun beams. The head 1s long and flat, and the jaws 
are placed mote hackward than ordinary, The upper 
part of the body is of the colour of lead, and covered 
with. 
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| with rhombodial ſcales ſpotted with yellow, ſo as t. 
' appear in the form of chains. The ſcales of the belly 
4 are of an aſh colour inclining to yellow, but ſhade. 
| + here and there with black, like fome ſort of marble, 


An Eaſt-Indian Viper, of the Iſland of Java, other- 

wile called the Snake of Jararaka. It is all over o 

reddiſh brown, variegated with white, and the ſcales {re 

whitiſh, pretty large, and intermixed with a ſmaller 

ſort of a red bay colour, and diſpoſed on the back I:«c 2 

. chain. Its head is large and puffed up, and the cyes ar 
ſo ſparkling, that this Viper has a terrible look. It“ 

113 


generally met with under the ſhoots of a tree, ca 
; the Horned Acacia. 


A male Eaſt-Indian Viper, with two long teeth v1 
: tuſks, which are not very thick, and are place 1! 

the upper jaw); beſides theſe, the mouth is furniſhed 

with others that are ſmall, throughout the whole extent 

of both jaws. The body is remarkably ſpotted, an! it 
q is covered with browniſh ſcales, diſpoſed in a bdeaut,.ul 
order, and ſpeckled with ſpots, the largeſt of wh. 
Join each other, and, as it were, We along to the 
of the tail. 
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A Viper of Surinam, which is all over ſcales, and 


every part of the ſkin is hid by ſmall reddiſh ſcales. 


4 
Ty 


An American Viper, beautifully ſpotted, and the 


ik variegated with a mixture of white, paliſh red 
e black. The belly. is of a bright aſh colour, and, 


tle eyes are lively, Its head is pretty large, but com- 


> {f.d, and the nape of the neck is marbled with Tpots, 


„aich are either white or inclining to red. Its fore- 


%: - 


4 
10 
4 


the ſhape of that of a calf, and very large on the 


ad is covered with large greyith ſcales ; but the tail 


1<rot fo pointed as in other Vipers. 


A. male American Viper, ſent from the iſland of Eu- 


achla. The colour is reddiſh, and a cham runs 
th ugckout, the length of the body, conſiſting of ſmall 
nus with four points, and marked in the middle with 
4 oval ſpot. The mouth is full of ſmall teeth, as in 
Gier Vipers. 


A female Viper, ſent from the Iſſand of Euſtachia, 


1d yet of a different kind from the former, for it does 
nat only differ in colour, and in the ſpots, but the head 


back 
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back part. The mouth is larger, but the neck m 
flender, which might ſeem to render the ſwallos:r 
difficult; and yet it is able to ſwallow frogs, toads, 
lizards. The upper part of the body is covercd vt! 
reddiſh ſcales, and there is a chain of a bay bro 
colour. 


A female Viper of the iſland of Saint Euſtachia. 
mouth and head arc pretty large; the colour is 59 
about the neck, and on the nape there are two | 
ſpots: the body is covered with large reddith {ca'-. 


acroſs which, on the hack, there are green ones 
Mine like ſattin. The belly is of a paliſh yellow, ſad -1 
with black ſpots, which are extended in the ſhape +! 

little flames. | | f 


Another female Viper, from the iſland of Euſtac!: :, 
witch is not leſs beautiful than the former, The as 10 
on the upper part of the body are of a lively blue, 
each of them are marked with a whitiſh ſpot: but 


belly and the ſcales that croſs it fillemot. Tho ws 
is made like that of the {ormer, only it is covered E pl. 
large blue ſcales. | ba 


A ſculale 
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A female Viper of the iſle of Ceylon, which has a 
farge flattiſh noſe, and a terrible look. Its colouring is 
very fine, conſiſting of white, cheſtnut colour, and 
reddiſh, curiouſly diverſified. The head is large, as 
well as the mouth : and it makes a noiſe like the voice 
of one that is ſinging. It has two rattles at the end of 
ne tail, which may be heard at fome diſtance, and 
ſerve as a waruing for perſons to keep out of the way. 
lt lies concealed among the plants and trees of open 

foreſts. This ſeems to be like the American Rattle 
Snake. | 


Another Viper of the iſle of Ceylon, of a very beau- 
ul kind. It is covered from the head to the extre- 
mity of the pointed tail, with ſmall yellow and red 
ales, waved every where with dark brown ſpots. Its 
lead feems to be gilded, and is covered with very large 
ales, in proportion to thoſe of the body. 


4 beautiful Viper of Antycira, whoſe back is marked 
with annular ſpots, which run tranſverſely, and are 
placed ſeparately, They are of a ſtraw colour, with 
b brown edges; but on the ſides of the belly, they 

. join 
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join other black, or rather cheſtnut coloured ig 


variegated with yellowiſh rays, made like a creſce:, 


Its forehead is of an oblong ſhape, covered with t 
thin ſcales of a ſaffron colour, reddith on the ec 
they are divided, in the middle of the forehead “. 
ckeſtunt coloured ray, that extends to the noſe; 
the jaws and the neck are of a bright yellow. 
other ſcales on the body are of a browniſh aſh co 
miked with yellow; but thoſe on the belly are as 
as ſhow, 
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